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Since becoming Secretary, I have tried to get 
to know as many of you as possible as I get 
around the offices here and posts abroad. 
Wherever I have gone, I have found enthu- 
siasm, determination and commitment. 


We are members of a larger team, nearly 
two million strong, of federal employees 
worldwide advancing America’s foreign 
and domestic policies and national security. 
As members of this federal family, it is 
fitting that we observe Public Service 
Recognition Week, May 5-10. 


Now in its 12th year, Public Service Recog- 
nition Week annually recognizes the contri- 
butions of public employees in an estimated 
1,200 cities in all 50 states, five U.S. territo- 
ries and U.S. embassies and military bases 
worldwide. The week also serves to stimu- 
late interest in public service careers. 


The Department will take advantage of this 
national occasion to honor current and 
former Foreign and Civil Service employees, 
Foreign Service Nationals and families of 





State employees. In all, some 20 awards will 
be presented recognizing how these individu- 
als and groups further the mission of the 
foreign affairs agencies. 


As part of our celebration, we will dedicate the 
Department’s library in honor of Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, former undersecretary general of the 
United Nations and winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1950. A State Department employee 
and member of the Civil Service, Dr. Bunche 
was many things to many people, but he was 
first and foremost a public servant. And he is in 
my pantheon of heroes. 


Like Dr. Bunche, we are all public servants, 
and we can take pride in the legacy he left. I 
hope you will join me in celebrating Public 
Service Recognition Week. Wherever you are 
and whatever your job, you can be proud of 
your public service. 


Modan Qa AC 
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State to name library for Statesman Raloh J. Bunche 


by Carl Goodman 
The author is editor of State Magazine. 


On May 5, the State Department will 
officially dedicate its library in honor of 
the late Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, former 
undersecretary general of the United 
Nations and winner of the 1950 Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

The library dedication, part of the 
Department’s week-long observance 
of Public Service Recognition Week, 
is scheduled May 5 with a formal 
ribbon-cutting ceremony at the 
library. Among the guests expected to 
attend are Joan Bunche of New York, 
the late statesman’s daughter; former 
Ambassador Terrance Todman of 
Tampa, Fla., who worked with Dr. 
Bunche at the United Nations; and 
Brian Urquhart of New York, former 
under secretary for special political 
affairs at the United Nations and 
Bunche’s official biographer. 

(For related events, see page 5.) 


Begins career as diplomat 


In 1944, after service with the 
Office of Strategic Services and on 
the faculty of Howard University, 
Dr. Bunche was appointed an 
assistant division head for colonial 
problems at State, the first African 
American to hold such a position. 
He joined the United Nations staff 
in 1946. He began his permanent 
relationship with the United 
Nations as director of the Trustee- 
ship Division. In this position, he 
served on the U.N. Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine, and dealt with the 
Arab-Jewish conflicts in partition- 
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Dr. Ralph J. Bunce 


ing this area. In 1948, he became 
U.N. mediator in Palestine and 
shepherded the plan to partition 
Palestine into Galilee as a Jewish 
state, the Negev desert into an Arab 
area and Jerusalem into a city under 
the United Nation’s supervision. 

Dr. Bunche acted as mediator 
during the Arab-Israeli conflicts 
and successfully brought about a 
truce in October 1949. In recogni- 
tion of his accomplishments as a 
peacemaker and skilled mediator, he 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1950, the first African American to 
be so honored. 





Excels in academics, sports 


Ralph Johnson Bunche was born 
Aug. 7, 1904, in Detroit. His father 
was a barber, his mother a musi- 
cian. They died when he was 12, 
and he was raised by his maternal 
grandmother in Los Angeles. He 
attended public schools there before 
entering the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, where he starred 
in basketball and track. He gradu- 
ated summa cum laude and Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1927 with a bachelor’s 
degree in international relations. 

He received a master’s in government 
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He received a master’s in government 
from Harvard University in 1928. 
That same year, he joined the 
political science faculty of Howard 
University in Washington, D.C., 
during the presidency of Mordecai 
W. Johnson. He was Johnson’s 
assistant from 1931 to 1932. After 
teaching at Howard, he began 
doctoral work at Harvard and 
received his Ph.D. in the social 
sciences in 1934. He did 
postdoctoral work with the Social 
Science Research Council, at 
Northwestern University and the 
London School of Economics. 
During World War IL, Dr. Bunche 
served on the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
a senior social scientist/analyst on 
matters relating to colonial people. 


State's library was federal’s first 


The library at the Department of 
State is the oldest federal library. 
Established in 1789, the same year 
as the Department, the library’s 
original holdings included many 
of the records of the Continental 
Congress, including the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the 
Constitution. 

The library’s collection was put 
in great peril when British troops 
invaded Washington Aug. 14, 
1814, burning the Capitol, White 
House and two executive office 
buildings, including State’s 
library. While many books and 
papers perished in the flames, 
Secretary James Monroe was able 
to save the most priceless docu- 
ments by ferrying them across the 
Potomac in linen sacks to Virginia. 

Today, 183 years later, the 
library has grown into a national 


After a series of other positions 
with the Office of Strategic Services, 
he joined the State Department, 
where he participated in the plan- 
ning conferences that lead to the 
formation of the United Nations in 
1945. 


Brought moral persuasion 


In 1955, Dr. Bunche was ap- 
pointed U.N. undersecretary for 
special political affairs. In this role, 
he worked for world peace and to 
assist people of African descent in 
countries like the Congo (Zaire) and 
South Africa in attaining full rights 
and freedoms. In 1963, he played an 
important role in persuading the 
U.N. General Assembly (with 111 


resource on foreign 
affairs. Its collection 
includes 700,000 books 
and periodicals; 2,500 
online databases; 50,000 
individual maps; a 
network of 42 CD-ROM 
databases; several hun- 
dred audio and videocas- 
settes and more than one 
million frames of docu- 
ments and newspapers on 
microfilm and microfiche. 
The library underwent 
a major restoration in 
1992, adding a new 
audiovisual center, a rare 
book room, additional 
study areas and sculp- 
tures and reproductions 
of early American paintings. (J 


members at the time) to denounce 
overwhelmingly (by 106 votes) 
apartheid in South Africa (current 
formal name) and to call for the 
release of all its political prisoners. 

Until his resignation from the 
United Nations in October 1971, Dr. 
Bunche used the auspices of the 
United Nations to bring moral 
persuasion on the United States to 
live up to its promises of full rights 
and freedoms for all Americans. Dr. 
Bunche died Dec. 9, 1971, in New 
York City. He and his wife, Ruth 
Harris Bunche, who died Oct. 8, 
1988, in New York, had two chil- 
dren: a daughter, Joan, and son, 
Ralph Jr. 


PA’s Nicole Peacock assisted with 
this article. 





Librarian Lucinda Conger. 
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The library's reading room. 


Public Service Recognition Week at a glance 


The State Department and the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment jointly will observe Public 
Service Recognition Week, May 5-10. 
The following are some of the main 
events scheduled during the week: 
Monday, May 5 


9 a.m. Exhibits on families, civil 
service, child care. Exhibition Hall 


10 a.m. Kick-off: Public Service and 
World Peace. Dean Acheson 
Auditorium 


11:15 a.m. Ribbon-cutting ceremony. 
Dedication of Ralph J. Bunche Library 


11:30 a.m. Employee reception 
featuring food, music, speeches. 
Courtyard near cafeteria 


2 p.m. Brian Urquhart speaks about 
Dr. Bunche. Bunche Library 


3 p.m. Courtyard activities conclude. 
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Tuesday, May 6 


11:45 a.m. Department-level awards 
ceremony. Ben Franklin Room 


1 p.m. Award winners introduced to 
the press. 
Wednesday, May 7 


12 p.m. Civil Service program - color 
guard, speakers, reception, music 


Thursday, May 8 


9 a.m.-4 p.m. State, AID exhibits 
open. National Mall 


11:45 a.m. Foreign Service Nationals 
of the Year. Ben Franklin Room 


12 p.m. AAFSW/FLO lecture series. 


1 p.m. Award winners introduced to 
the press. 


4 p.m. Foreign Service Youth 
Foundation Awards. Treaty Room 








Friday, May 9 


8:30 a.m. Registration for Foreign 
Service Day Program. C Street 
Entrance 


9 a.m.-4 p.m. State, AID exhibits. 
National Mall 


10 a.m. Welcoming remarks: State of 
the Foreign Service. Dean Acheson 
Auditorium 


10:15 a.m. Keynote address. Dean 
Acheson Auditorium 


11:30 a.m. Awards presentations. 
Dean Acheson Auditorium 


12:30 p.m. Director General's 
luncheon. Ben Franklin Room 


2:45 p.m. Seminars on policy and 
management issues. First Floor 
Conference Room 


Saturday, May 10 


9 a.m.-4 p.m. State, AID exhibits 
open. National Mall 


On 
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First Lady joins State in celebrating women of the world 


by Barbara Quirk 


The author is deputy editor of State 
Magazine. 


First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton joined Secretary Madeleine 
K. Albright and others recently in 
celebrating International Women’s 
Day before a standing-room-only 
group of employees in the Dean 
Acheson Auditorium. 

“We as Americans have much to 
celebrate, starting with a Secretary 
of State who broke a barrier by 
virtue of her own gender, but who, 
more importantly, is committed to 
defending the rights not just of 
Americans but of citizens around 
the world, regardless of gender,” 
said Ms. Clinton, whom Ms. 
Albright introduced as “America’s 
most respected—albeit unofficial— 
ambassador.” 

“This administration believes that 
if half the world’s citizens are 
undervalued, underpaid, under- 
educated, underrepresented, fed 
less, fed worse, not heard, put 
down, we cannot sustain the 
democratic values we have come to 
cherish,” Ms. Clinton said. “If as a 
nation Americans care about 
opening foreign markets for Ameri- 
can goods and widening the circle 
of peace and prosperity, then we 
must address the conditions and 
circumstances of the world’s 
women.” 

The First Lady’s March 12 mes- 
sage drew a standing ovation. 

Ms. Albright said, “Advancing the 
status of women is not only a moral 
imperative; it is being actively 
integrated into the foreign policy of 
the United States. It is the right 


thing to do, and frankly, it’s the 
smart thing to do.” 

The Secretary said that today’s 
“women are engaged in every facet 
of international affairs, from 
policymaking to dealmaking, from 
arms control to trade, from a 
courtroom of the War Crimes 
Tribunal to the far-flung operations 
of the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees and to the top floor of the 
State Department.” 

But, she maintained, “We have 
much further to go.” Commenting 
on her recent nine-day, nine-country 





The First Lady and Secretary Albright. 


(Photo by Ann Thomas) 


trip, she drew laughter recalling her 
meetings with six presidents, four 
prime ministers, eight foreign 
ministers, three defense ministers, 
two premiers, one chancellor, one 
secretary general and one trade 
minister. “If you put us all in one 
room, you would have 26 suits and 
my skirt.” 

Other speakers were Timothy 
Wirth, under secretary for global 
affairs, and Theresa Loar, the 
Department’s coordinator for 
international women’s issues. |_J 
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Appointments 





Pickering named 
under secretary for 
political affairs 


Thomas Pickering, an eight-time 
ambassador who holds the 
Department's highest rank, has been 
nominated for the position of under 
secretary for political affairs at State. 





The career ambassador most recently 
served as U.S. envoy in Moscow from 
1993 until last year. 

Mr. Pickering entered the Foreign 
Service in 1959 as an intelligence officer. 
After a detail at the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, he became 
political officer in Geneva in 1961. Four 
years later he was named principal 
officer in Zanzibar. After serving as 
deputy chief of mission in Dar Es 
Salaam, he became deputy director of 
the political-military bureau in 1969. 
He was executive secretary of the 
Department, 1973-74. 

Later that year Mr. Pickering was 
appointed to his first ambassadorship, 
in Amman. He served as assistant 
secretary of the environmental bureau, 
1978-81. In 1981 he became chief of 
mission in Lagos. He was U.S. envoy to 
San Salvador, 1983-85, and Tel Aviv, 
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1985-88. The following year Mr. 
Pickering was named U.S. representa- 
tive to the United Nations. He served as 
ambassador to India, 1992-93. 

In addition to the rarely conferred 
career rank, Mr. Pickering holds 
numerous honors, including Distin- 
guished Honor and Service Awards. He 
speaks five foreign languages: Spanish, 
French, Arabic, Hebrew and Swahili. 

A native of Orange, N_J., he earned a 
bachelor’s from Bowdoin College, a 
master’s from Tufts and an additional 
master’s from the University of 
Melbourne, which he attended on a 
Fulbright scholarship. 


President picks Eizenstat 
for post in economics, 
business, agriculture 


President Clinton has named Stuart 
E. Eizenstat as his choice for under 
secretary for economics, business and 
agriculture. His nomination requires 
Senate confirmation. Mr. Eizenstat 
currently serves as under secretary for 
international trade at the Department of 
Commerce. 

In addition, he is the President's and 
Secretary of State’s special representa- 
tive for the promotion of democracy in 
Cuba, where he helped build an 
international consensus to promote 
human rights. He also serves as special 
envoy for property claims in Central 
and Eastern Europe; in this capacity he 
has been tasked to determine the U.S. 
role in trading and distribution of gold 
and other assets during and after World 
War II. 

Mr. Eizenstat has extensive experi- 
ence in government, including policy 
positions in the Johnson, Carter and 
Clinton administrations. As U.S. 
ambassador to the European Union in 
Brussels, 1993-96, he served as one of 





the principal authors of the transatlantic 
agenda to strengthen U.S.-European 
bonds in the post-Cold War era. He 
headed policy, planning and analysis 


siege 





on the Carter-Mondale transition team, 
1976-77, before serving as chief domes- 
tic policy adviser and director of the 
White House domestic policy staff, 
1977-81. Earlier he served as an aide to 
Vice President Humphrey and as 
research director for Humphrey's 
presidential campaign. 

Besides government, Mr. Eizenstat 
has worked as an attorney in private 
practice. He chaired the Washington 
law office of Powell, Goldstein, Frazer 
& Murphy, 1981-93, and served as an 
attorney and partner in the firm’s 
Atlantic office, 1970-76. 

Mr. Eizenstat has served on the 
boards of numerous corporations and 
organizations, including Hercules, Inc., 
PSI Resources, the Eurasia Council, the 
Center for National Policy and the 
Overseas Development Council. 

He has co-authored books on foreign 
policy and the law and written articles 
for the New York Times, The Washington 
Post, Newsweek and other publications. 

A native of Chicago, he holds a 
bachelor’s from the University of North 
Carolina and a law degree from 
Harvard University. 
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This column was written by Anthony 
C.E. Quainton, director general of the 
Foreign Service and director of personnel. 


Over the last six months I have 


spent much of my time on two issues: 


the coning of junior officers and the 
time-in-class rules for senior officers. 
Many colleagues in the middle 
grades have wondered why I am not 
spending more time on their prob- 
lems, particularly the lack of promo- 
tion opportunities and the complex 
issue of multifunctionality. In part, 
the answer is a simple. The squeaky 
wheel gets oiled. Both junior and 
senior officers have been extremely 
vocal in articulating their concerns 
about the current system. Junior 
officers have argued vociferously that 
coning after tenure was neither just 
nor sensible. The seniors have been 
equally outspoken in expressing their 
concern about the hemorrhaging of 
talent from the upper ranks of the 
service. 

A simple solution for an otherwise 
hard-pressed system would have 
been to do nothing. Some colleagues 
argue that the system functions as it 
is, and tinkering will only make it 
worse. After considerable thought 
about that solution and after pro- 
longed discussions with AFSA, I 
concluded that this was not a viable 
option. We were about to administer 
another Foreign Service examination, 
providing the cadre of new entrants 
for the next several years. New 
officers coming into the service in 
1997 deserve a better system than 
their predecessors. But if they got a 
better deal, something would have to 





be done to eliminate the inequities for 
those officers who were soon to be or 
had been coned in recent years under 
the old system. In the senior service, 
downsizing has reduced promotions 
and created severe morale problems. 
This could not be ignored. 

After more than six months of 
internal deliberations within PER, 
partnership discussions with AFSA, 
and consultation with the Seventh 
Floor, we have come up with a series 
of proposals. It is already clear that 
they will not make everyone happy. I 
hope, however, that they will im- 
prove our personnel system, be as 
fair as possible to different categories 
of employees, and give management 
the flexibility it needs to manage a 
complex and diverse personnel 
system. We propose to cone new 
officers on entry, based on an in- 
formed self-selection process and to 
expand opportunities for officers 
coned under the previous system to 
enable them to change cones through 
an appeals process. 

On the senior side of the ledger, the 
problems differ somewhat. We lack 
the right fit between talent and 
available jobs. Many senior positions 
remain unbid, since officers do not 


regard them as “promotable.” While 
we have a surplus of language skills 
in most hard languages, officers are 
not always available to fill the 
language-designated positions for 
both family and professional reasons. 
Consequently, we have been carefully 
looking at the position base. Some 
positions have been downgraded, 
particularly those with limited 
supervisory or program responsibil- 
ity or which historically have been 
filled by 0-1 or OC level officers. Our 
current goal is to stabilize the size of 
the Foreign Service at approximately 
its current size, to downgrade 
positions where merited, and to look 
on a case-by-case basis at the possibil- 
ity of limited career extensions where 
there are specific skill shortages, 
perhaps by linking LCE’s to specific 
assignments. Some of this will 
depend on our success in dealing 
with the Congress on our budget 
appropriation. The Secretary is actively 
involved in this issue and has the 
Administration’s support. 

We have also not forgotten our 
midgrade officers. We will soon be 
launching a review of 
multifunctionality, so we can make 
better decisions on coning and 
workforce needs, and we will be 
completing a review of our overall 
position base. Our goal is to make the 
system equitable for officers in all 
cones, and to assure that 
multifunctionality is skills based; that 
it will provide exposure to and 
experience in management of people 
and resources for pol/econ officers 


continued on page 29 
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I’m transferring to a warm, sub- 
Saharan country this year. I have an 
olive complexion and tan easily so 
I’m not worried about sunburn or 
skin cancer. I am, however, worried 
about my three-year-old son. Should 
he be kept out of the sun? 

NEA 


A. 


Even olive complexions burn in the 
tropical sun. Avoid exposure in the 
middle part of the day when the sun 
is most intense. 


Your toddler should be protected. 
Many researchers believe that one 
cause of serious skin disease in 
adulthood stems from being sun- 
burned during childhood. Hats and 
child-approved sunscreen are a 
must. 


You, too, should wear a potent 
sunscreen. Experts recommend a sun 
protection factor (SPF) of fifteen or 
higher. Hypoallergenic, non-acne- 
producing formulas and those 
formulated for infant skin are widely 
available. If you feel hot, tired or 
weak, leave the sun and drink plenty 
of fluids. Sunstroke is more common 
than previously realized and 
potentially serious, and can bea 
problem for all ages. 
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This column by Cedric Dumont, M.D., chief 
of the Department's Office of Medical Services, 
appears monthly in State Magazine. Whether 
you are serving overseas or at home, you are 
encouraged to get your questions answered on 
these pages. Write to the editor, or to Dr. 
Dumont directly. In either case, your post will 
not be identified. 


I’m looking forward to spring, but 
every year my nose gets stuffy, 
starts running and becomes red and 
sore from the constant wiping. What 
is this? Is there anything I can do to 
prevent this happening? 

EUR 


A. 


If your nose becomes mysteriously 
congested in the springtime, you 
sneeze uncontrollably and your 
nose itches the answer is probably 
that you suffer from Seasonal 
Allergic Rhinitis. The term rhinitis, 
refers to an inflammation of the 
nose, as in rhinoceros. Sometimes 
the condition is incorrectly called 
rose fever. Most people who suffer 
spring allergies are allergic to grass 





pollen. In early spring grasses 
pollinate and this pollen becomes 
airborne, is inhaled and produces 
chemical reactions in the lining 
tissues of the nose, eyes and respira- 
tory passages. These reactions cause 
the allergic response. Because our 
immune systems have a memory, 
the more one is exposed to these 
irritants over the years, the more 
sensitive one can become, and the 
greater the allergic response may be. 
One of the most troublesome 
chemicals produced in the body as 
part of the allergic response is 
histamine. Antihistamines block the 
body’s receptors to the histamine 
and thereby prevent the allergic 
response. Your regional medical 
officer or Foreign Service health 
practitioner can prescribe antihista- 
mines which usually cause less 
drowsiness than the earlier antihis- 
tamines. Another alternative is a 
successful steroid-containing nasal 
spray. These nasal steroid sprays 
provide a protective coating and 
literally stop the nose from reacting 
to inhaled allergens such as pollen 
in the first place. 


Nasal steroids are safe, effective and 
can be used for weeks or months 
continually. Some of the newer 
products have been reformulated in 
water base or other media that are 
actually soothing to the nose. The 
old formulas sometimes caused a 
stinging sensation in the nose. In 
addition, since the medication is 
only applied in the nose, there is 
little effect on the rest of the body. 
Some of the inhaled steroid medica- 
tion are so effective that they only 
need to be used once daily. Contact 
your health unit to see if you need 
this medication. 





Ask Dr. Dumont 








Q. 


I’ve been reading about Americans, 
including children, becoming 
heavier and heavier, including 
children. I’m concerned about this 
in my own family as my 12-year-old 
son is heavier than his friends. I 
don’t want to make him self con- 
scious by putting him ona diet. He 
is a great kid with lots of strengths 
and abilities, but I’m concerned 
about a harmful pattern developing 
that he will need to resist for the rest 
of his life. 

AF 


A. 


You’re correct. Numerous studies 
have affirmed that young Ameri- 
cans, amidst all the benefits of the 
modern age, are becoming less fit 
and more fat. 


You’re fully justified in being 
concerned about your son. But 
singling out a child as having a 
weight problem more often than not 
serves to lower self-esteem. It is 
often wise in such circumstances to 
put the entire family on a healthy 
eating regimen. In other words, 
develop a family style that empha- 
sizes the positive benefits of living 
an active life. That includes eating 
healthy foods. The family grocery 
shopper needs to limit the types and 
amounts of food bought and stored. 
Teach everyone to cook. Cook 
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interesting food rich in flavors. Use 
low-fat cooking techniques. Use 
more vegetables, less meat, more 
fish and more fruit. 


Don’t buy junk food. Plan family 
activities regularly around physical 
activity, such as hiking, biking, 
walking and swimming. Make an 
active lifestyle the norm for all of 
your family by incorporating these 
activities into your daily and weekly 
family plans. Set a good example by 
your own eating and exercise 
behavior. 


Teach your child to make healthy 
dietary choices. Read food labels 
together at home and at the market. 
It is very helpful to look at the fat 
content per serving and compare 
different products as you explain 
your choices. Involve your children 
in the food selection process so they 
learn and gain confidence in their 
selections. As parents, our job is to 
help our growing child develop the 
skills and confidence needed to 
succeed. Assuring a strong physical 
body is one way to help. 


Q. 


My brother recently experienced 
kidney stones. So did our father 
when we were children. Will my 
brother have another stone? I’m the 
youngest son. Does this mean that 
I’m next? 

SA 


A. 


It sometimes appears that kidney 
stones run in families. There is no 
genetic link, however, that we know 
of. We do know that males in the 
southeast are more likely than 
others to have kidney stones. Men 
are twice as likely as women to have 
stones. Research suggests that 
women have more chemicals that 
actually inhibit stone formation. 


Stones are not normal products of 
the kidneys, but develop when 
various salt or mineral crystals 
collect on the inner surface of the 
kidneys. Several other factors also 
may contribute to their formation. 
Stones tend to recur. The easiest 
way to prevent stone formation and 
recurrence is to drink plenty of 
water, most particularly in summer 
months when dehydration is more 
likely to occur, and while living in 
hot dry climates and hot climates 
with high humidity. Flushing your 
body with fluids helps to dilute 
urine and the chemical concentra- 
tions that form crystals, the building 
blocks of the stones. When your 
urine is a pale yellow, you are 
probably drinking enough water. 


If you experience sudden, severe 
pain or tenderness in the lower 
back, bloody urine or frequent 
burning on urination, you may have 
kidney stones. Consult your health 
unit immediately. 
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Democracy, Human Rights and Labor Affairs’ role is far-reaching 


by Kyoko Terada 
The author works in DRL. 


The Department’s Bureau of 
Democracy, Human Rights and 
Labor Affairs (DRL) is one of the 
four bureaus that comprise the 
Office of the Under Secretary for 
Global Affairs. As indicated by its 
name, DRL’s responsibilities include 
promoting democracy worldwide, 
formulating U.S. human rights 
policies and coordinating policy in 
human rights-related labor issues. 

Assistant Secretary of State John 
Shattuck directs DRL’s work. It is 
wide in scope and far-reaching. 
Briefly, here are some of the issues 
dealt with by the bureau’s different 
units. 


¢ Asylum Affairs: The Asylum 
Affairs office collaborates with the 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service by reviewing over 120,000 
asylum applications annually. We 
also provide information on 
country conditions which the INS 
officers and judges can use in deter- 
mining their cases. 


¢ Bilateral Affairs: The Bilateral 
Affairs office engages in daily 
dialogue with specific countries on a 
one-to-one basis highlighting our 
concerns and pressing for progress. 


* Country Reports: One of DRL’s 
most important and political works is 
its Annual Country Reports on 
Human Rights Practices. The report 
serves as a factual basis for human 
rights policies and as a major re- 
source. Thousands of personnel- 
hours at our embassies and in 
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Washington are devoted to preparing 
the Report. In 1996, it examined 194 
countries. Now available on the 
World Wide Web at http: / / 
www:state.gov, the publication’s 
popularity is increasing. 


* Democracy Building: DRL is 
committed to expanding funding for 
democracy-building programs. We 
have already launched funds for East 
Asia and Middle East Regional 
Democracy programs. We are seeking 
to establish a fund for South Asia and 
a Human Rights Fund dedicated to 
protecting and promoting human 
rights and responding to human 
rights crises around the world. 


* Election Monitoring: DRL has 
been involved in the recruitment, 
selection and deployment processes 
of volunteer election monitors in 
Albania and Bosnia. 


¢ Fiftieth Anniversary: 1998 is the 
50th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. DRL is 
preparing for various events to 
commemorate this special year, both 
in reflecting the significant achieve- 
ments in the promotion of human 





rights and in anticipation of further 
developments toward a more 
peaceful world where our rights are 
fully respected. 


* Global Issues: As human rights 
issues become increasingly connected 
with other dimensions of our foreign 
policy framework, DRL frequently 
coordinates with the other three 
Global Affairs bureaus on topics 
ranging from environmental issues, 
narcotics and crime control, refugee 
problems, to police and military 
human rights training. 


¢ Human Rights Day: Dec. 10 is 
designated as the Human Rights Day. 
DRL coordinates government-wide 
observance of Human Rights Day, 
which honors the work of human 
rights activists. 


¢ Indigenous People’s Rights: DRL 
is in continuous consultation with 
various indigenous peoples’ groups, 
including Native American groups, 
on issues such as evolving interna- 
tional law on indigenous people’s 
rights. 


* Justice: As part of democracy- 
building initiatives, DRL supports 
numerous Truth Commissions, rule 
of law and administration of justice 
programs. We also work with our 
allies to assist and enhance the ability 
of the United Nations War Crime 
Tribunals for Rwanda and the 
former-Yugoslavia to bring war 
criminals to justice. 


¢ Kafka-esque: DRL maintains and 
fosters awareness of the nightmarish 
dictatorships against which human 
rights activists struggle. 
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¢ Labor: The International Labor 
Office promotes fair worker condi- 
tions and opposes child labor. We 
draw on our labor attache’s and 
reporting officers around the world 
to report extensively on these issues 
and coordinate with others in the 
executive and legislative branches to 
formulate policies and legislation that 
would effectively eliminate child 
labor. We are also committed to 
ensuring that fair labor standards are 
integrated into the work of the World 
Trade Organization, and we regularly 
raise these issues at the International 
Labor Organization and other 
appropriate fora. 


¢ Multilateral Affairs: The Multilat- 
eral Affairs office works closely with 
the United Nations, Organization of 
American States, Organization of 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
and other international bodies on a 
range of issues. 


¢ Nongovernmental Organizations: 
Human rights NGOs play an integral 
part in DRL’s work through mutual 
sharing of information and advice. 
We also fund NGO-managed pro- 
grams that support democratic 
transitions in various parts of the 
world. 


¢ Outreach: DRL’s work not only 
deals with governments and human 
rights organizations, but also out- 
reach programs addressing the 
business and academic communities 
and the public through speeches and 
encouraging them to provide their 
concerns and ideas. 


¢ Programs: Together with the 


various democracy building funds, 
DRL actively promotes a wide range 
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of programs, including support for 
free media, civilian human rights 
monitoring missions throughout the 
world, rule of law and judicial 
reforms, police human rights 
training, women’s human rights, and 
strengthening other democratic 
institutions. 


¢ Queries: DRL receives a huge 
volume of queries concerning various 
human rights problems and issues, 
attesting to the broad and deep 
public concern for the protection of 
basic and fundamental rights. 


¢ Religious Persecution: DRL 
manages the Secretary of State’s 
Advisory Committee on Religious 
Freedom Abroad, which was created 
to foster ongoing linkages between 
the State Department and religious 
leaders and authorities who are 
working to combat religious persecu- 
tion abroad, and will interact with 
religious organizations promoting 
conflict resolution, human rights, and 
civil society. 


¢ Security Assistance: DRL reviews 
all security assistance issues, such as 
applications for arms and munitions 
sales, and advises on its human rights 
ramifications. 


¢ Tribunals: DRL works very closely 
with the War Crimes Tribunals in 
their efforts to bring about account- 
ability and reconciliation in war-torn 
areas. 


* United Nations Human Rights 
Commission: One of DRL’s priority 
areas is to work closely with the 
United Nations Human Rights 
Commission and its members by 
sponsoring and co-sponsoring 


resolutions and supporting the work 
of special rapporteurs and other 
bodies. 


¢ Values and Principles: Part of 
DRL’s mission is to promote respect 
for fundamental values and prin- 
ciples that are recognized internation- 
ally and are enshrined in America’s 
tradition of freedom. 


¢ Women’s Human Rights: DRL’s 
newly established working group 
addresses issues of women’s human 
rights, ranging from women’s 
participation in political life to female 
genital mutilation to trafficking in 
women and girls. 


¢ Exports: Because DRL reviews and 
intervenes in security assistance 
applications, export licenses for a 
wide range of munitions or crime 
control commodities have been 
denied or held for review for up to 
30 countries during the past two 
years. 


¢ Former Yugoslavia: DRL has been 
the chief political, financial and 
logistical supporter in developing 
human rights institutions in the 
former-Yugoslavia. It supports the 
International Criminal Tribunal, saw 
the creation of the Commission on 
Human Rights for Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and the International 
Commission on Missing Persons in 
the former-Yugoslavia. 


* Zero: DRL is guided by zero 
tolerance for human rights abuses 
and violations that take place every 
day throughout the world. 
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Human Rights Day observed since 1948 


Human Rights Day marks the 
anniversary of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations 
General Assembly Dec. 10, 1948. 
The State Department has tradition- 
ally celebrated Human Rights Day 
as a unique opportunity to highlight 
State’s role in promoting human 
rights. 

On Dec. 12, 1996, former Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher and 
Assistant Secretary of State John 
Shattuck hosted the Department's 
celebration of Human Rights Day in 
the Benjamin Franklin Room. 
Secretary Christopher presented the 
first Assistant Secretary’s Award for 
exceptional achievement in the field 
of democracy and human rights. 
The award recognizes achievement 
by officers of foreign affairs agencies 
at post. The award is conferred for 
both exceptional reporting and 
personal effort to support democ- 
racy programs, human rights field 
operations, political prisoners, rule 
of law, women’s rights, and other 
important United States human 
rights objectives. 

The 1996 recipients were Louis 
Mazel, winner of the award, 
Windhoek, Janice Weiner, 
runner-up, Ankara; Julie Winn, 
Port-au-Prince, and Robin Meyer, 
Havana, honorable mentions. 

Secretary Christopher addressed 
the crowd of members of Congress, 
representatives of nongovernmental 
organizations, members of the press, 
representatives of United States 
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government agencies and others in 
the human rights community, 
highlighting the importance of 
human rights and United States 
contributions to the field. 
Assistant Secretary Shattuck and 
Under Secretary of State Tim Wirth 
underscored former Secretary 
Christopher’s strong leadership 
over the past two decades, making 


human rights a priority in U.S. 
foreign policy. Former Congressman 
Don Fraser, author of legislation 
establishing the first human rights 
bureau, addressed the group. A 
statement from Senator Tom Harkin, 
author of legislation requiring the 
annual Country Reports on Human 
Rights Practices, was also read. J 





Former Secretary of State Warren Christopher presents Janice Weiner (with daughter 
Naomi) with a certificate recognizing her achievement in the field of democracy and 
human rights during Human Rights Day, 1996. 
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Religious freedom abroad is new forum ’s focus 


The White House announced in 
November 1996 the formation of the 
Secretary of State’s Advisory 
Committee on Religious Freedom 
Abroad. Earlier this year, Secretary 
of State Madeleine K. Albright 
stated that freedom of religion is a 
priority issue for her. At the 
committee’s first meeting Feb. 13, 
Secretary Albright underscored the 
importance of the panel’s work, and 
she pledged herself to work closely 
with the committee to end persecu- 
tion and promote reconciliation. 

Assistant Secretary of State John 
Shattuck chairs the committee, 
managed by the Bureau of Democ- 
racy, Human Rights and Labor. The 
group is composed of 20 distin- 
guished religious and secular 
leaders representing a wide range of 
faith communities and experiences. 

The advisory body will inform the 
U.S. government about religious 
persecution, and develop recom- 
mendations to combat religious 
intolerance and assist those seeking 
refuge from persecution. Committee 
members will also compile informa- 
tion about the cooperative work of 
religious institutions to promote 
conflict resolution, reconciliation 
and human rights. This initiative 
will highlight how important the 
U.S. government considers this 
issue and will operate as a venue for 
religious groups and nongovern- 
mental organizations to work with 
the Administration. 
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Secretary Albright greets Don Argue, president of the National Association of Evangelicals, 
during the first meeting of the Advisory Committee on Religious Freedom Abroad. At right is 
Joan Brown Campbell, general secretary of the National Council of Churches. 
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sanaa: rich past, poor present 





Located in the southwest corner of ins 
the Arabian peninsula, Yemen was - 
known in ancient times as “Arabia - 

Felix” —a reflection of its prosperity, * 
developed urban culture and benign 
climate. Although now the poorest “ 
nation in the Arab world, traces of 
the country’s past can be found 
everywhere. The skyscraper city of x 
Shibam in the Hadramaut valley a 

and the old city of Sanaa have been ot | eee) 
designated cultural treasures by r | 
UNESCO. 

Sanaa, the capital, enjoys one of 
the most pleasant climates in the . 
world—warm, dry sunny days and 
cool nights. Visitors experience a 
labrynthine marketplace offering 
everything from automatic weapons 
to antique silver jewelry. Men from 
the tribal regions wear daggers 
known as “jambiyas” and their 
leaders, or “shaykhs,” are identified 
by the armed retainers who accom- 
pany them. Yemeni women may 
vote, but they remain hidden from 
view at home or behind black veils. 

The Republic of Yemen was 
created in 1990 when the former 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, known as South Yemen, and 
the northern Yemen Arab Republic 
agreed to reunification. The 
republic’s short history has been 
tumultuous. Following the disas- 
trous economic consequences of the 
Gulf War, and brief civil war in 1994, 
Yemen has made steady progress 
toward democratic and economic 
reform. The country will hold its 
second multiparty election for Real estate. The embassy. 
parliament this month and its first 
direct presidential election in 1999. 








Photos by Dennis McCann 
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Curbside view. Micah 

Kennedy, son of the regional 
security officer, with a man 
chewing gat. 
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Rooftop view. 
A view of Old 
Town Sanaa. 
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Taking tea. 
Ambassador David 
Newton, second from 
right, with the local 
sheik and his 
lieutenants in Sadah. 





Ort angst, 


Biking buddies. Street 
scene at the entrance to the 


Old City. 
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No street cars. Side street in the Old City. 
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Trail mix. Regional security officer Robert Reca, 
left, with security investigator Abdulkadir Farhan in 
a town on the frankincense trail. 


Price is right. Purchasing agent 
Abdulla Abdul-Ghani Nagi. 
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Greetings. Mona Alharazi, the 
administrative officer's secretary. 


Over the edge. Defense attache’ 
Teddy Seel climbs an extinct 
volcano near Aden. 
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A storied palace. The imam’s palace in Wadi Dhahr. 
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Embassy Singapore gets anew home 





by Colette Marcellin 


The author is general services officer at 
the post. 


Embassy Singapore’s recent move 
to a new location marks the end of a 
nine-year effort to meet the needs of 
a mission desperate for space. 
Envisioned in 1988, the $30-million 
construction project was dogged by 
a depressed real estate market. 

Construction on the new chancery 
finally began in 1994. The chancery 
opened last November in time for the 
first ministerial meeting of the World 
Trade Organization in December. 

The five-story chancery provides 
office space for 175 employees from 





The new chancery. (Photo by Hans Schlupp) 


the Department and seven tenant missions, the chancery boasts works The new chancery was dedicated 
agencies. Located between the by American artists throughout the _ officially Jan. 21 to coincide with the 
British and Australian High Com- building. U.S. Presidential inaugural. J 


The staff of Embassy Singapore. (Photo by Roger Dutcher) 








Perched high above the lobby, Eagle, by 
American sculptor Gwynn Murill, was 
commissioned for the new chancery. (Photo 
by Hans Schlupp) 
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by Jonita Whitaker 


The author is personnel officer in Addis 
Ababa. 


ever a dull moment. 

That characterizes my 

tour over the past four 

years as a regional 
personnel officer on a developmental 
assignment in Africa. It all started in 
1992 when, as a position classification 
specialist in the Office of Civil Service 
Personnel, I responded to an 
announcement to serve at the 
embassy in Khartoum. After train- 
ing and area studies, I found myself 
in Sudan, the largest country in 
Africa. My assignment also covered 
posts in Addis Ababa, Asmara and 
Djibouti. 

I found Khartoum, at the juncture 
of the Blue and White Niles, fasci- 
nating. The country’s hallmarks 
include Mahdi’s tomb, Khalifa 
House, the Omdurman souk (with 
beads the colors of the rainbow, 
camel hair rugs and hibiscus leaves 
for making magenta-colored tea), 
whirling dervishes and traces of 
ancient Nubian cultures. Despite 
temperatures of 120 degrees, I 
quickly came to appreciate the 
warmth of the Sudanese people, 
who must be among the most 
hospitable in the world. 

Soon after my husband joined me 
as refugee affairs coordinator, our 
good fortune in Khartoum came to a 
halt. We were evacuated as part of 
an embassy downsizing program. 
My children and I transferred to 
Addis Ababa, while my husband 
continued his refugee work in 
Kampala and Zagreb for the next 
nine months until he found a 
position as economic officer in 
Ethiopia. 
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Out of Africa’ with appreciation 


a 


The author. 


Meanwhile, I faced a myriad of 
personnel issues at the four posts I 
covered, including orientation, 
recruitment, selection, training, 
disciplinary actions, personnel 
transactions, employee records, 
position classification, compensa- 
tion, benefits, awards and employee 
relations. Despite similar work, each 
post has distinct cultural differ- 
ences—from scenic (and treacher- 
ous) rides down Asmara’s heights— 
to Djibouti’s colorful marketplace 
with Somali daggers, gat and south 
Asian fabrics—to Addis Ababa’s 
sprawling Merkato, Blue Nile falls 
and the 17th-century castles of 
Gondar. I also went to Dar Es 
Salaam on a TDY, where I visited 
the woodcarvers’ village of Mwenge 
and spent a weekend on the exotic 
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island of Zanzibar. 

I’m consistently amazed by the 
differences between each of these 
cultures, despite their location in the 
same region. Yet it’s abundantly 
clear that all share the same basic 
needs and interests, even though 
they’re expressed in different ways. 
I've tried to pick up as smattering of 
Arabic, Amharic, Tigringa and 
Swahili, and my efforts seem to be 
appreciated by the many FSNs with 
whom I've been fortunate to work. 

I’m now nearing the end of my 
tour and must say “goodbye—but 
never farewell” to my Foreign 
Service friends. This experience has 
been professionally and personally 
enriching, offering me a different 
perspective. As a Civil Service 
employee, I now view the Foreign 
Service and the work of the Depart- 
ment with a new appreciation. LJ 
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sdaysin December some lessons from Lima 


by Jim Wagner 
The author is political officer in Lima. 


(Editor's note: At press time, terrorists 
continued to hold 72 hostages in the 
Japanese ambassador's residence in Lima.) 


earing Tom Brokaw or 

Ted Koppel talk about 

you is an almost 

ut-of-body experience. 

This confirms a long-held notion of 
mine. When the media select their 
“Person of the Century,” it won’t be 
a person. It’ll be a machine, the 
television. 

At State Magazine's request, I 
talked with other hostages in 
person, by e-mail and by phone to 
summarize thoughts on our five 
days of captivity in the Japanese 
ambassador’s residence. The group 
included economic counselor John 
Riddle; Narcotics Affairs section 
chief John Crow and me; from AID, 
deputy mission director Don Boyd, 
supervisory rural development 
officer Michael Maxey, deputy 
executive officer David Bayer, 
program manager Kris Merschrod 
and FSN Pedro Carrillo. We were 
released late Dec. 22. Political 
officer Sheila Peters and wives Ruth 
Wagner, Paula Riddle, Liliana Boyd, 
Rosa Bayer, Stella Merschrod and 
Ana Teresa Carrillo were freed the 
same evening of the attack. 


Reception draws crowd 


Shortly after 8 p.m. Dec. 17, we 
joined hundreds of others at the 
Japanese Embassy to commemo- 
rate the emperor’s birthday. The 
reception is a big draw on the Lima 
cocktail circuit, especially since 
Peru’s president and several 
government officials are of Japanese 
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The author, right, compares notes with e 


ancestry. Most of the guests were 
gathered outside under a large tent 
when an explosion occurred in a 
rear area of the garden. Most 
assumed that a car bomb had 
exploded outside the embassy and 
that there was little cause for 
concern, a sad testimony to years 
of terrorist activities. Seconds later, 
although it seemed longer, small 
arms and machine-gun fire erupted. 
With that, those of us close to the 
house sought cover indoors before 
seeing terrorists enter the com- 
pound. Guests farther outside the 
residence passed those first 
terror-filled minutes still on the 
patio, exposed to stray gunfire. 
For those of us unaccustomed to 
the “real thing,” the gunshots and 
the explosion that opened a space in 
the compound wall for the guerril- 
las to enter might have been fire- 
works, Peru’s favorite way to 
celebrate Christmas and New Year. 
Those who correctly identified the 
explosion and gunfire assumed 
both were outside the compound. 
Some departing guests reentered 
the residence, presuming they 
would be safe. Miraculously, not 
one guest was killed or injured in 


conomic counselor John Riddle. 
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the attack. Had their initial reac- 
tions been different, the conse- 
quences could have been graver. 

Today, from the safety of our 
homes and offices, we former 
hostages agree that our most 
dangerous moments were those 
first few hours when the terrorists 
entered the residence with 
machine-guns blazing, threatening 
us verbally and physically. As we 
lay on the floor or crouched behind 
furniture, trying to follow the 
terrorists’ orders to be quiet and not 
look up, we did not know what 
would become of us. When the 
initial rounds of shooting died 
down and the terrorists identified 
themselves as belonging to the 
Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement (MRTA by its Spanish 
acronym), the security forces 
outside the compound responded 
with tear gas. Unfortunately, the 
only people inside the residence 
with gas masks were the terrorists. 
We all searched frantically for 
handkerchiefs or napkins and water 
to soak them in to provide some 
relief from the fumes. 
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Separated from spouses 


During this entire ordeal, our 
spouses were subjected to the same 
threats and danger. They are neither 
Foreign Service personnel nor 
official representatives of the U.S. 
government, yet they were put at 
the same risk as were Foreign 
Service employees. Some husbands 
and wives were separated. Hus- 
bands held hostage learned only 
later that their wives had been 
released safely. 


Lessons learned 


We learned some “lessons” from 
this period in Lima. We hope they 
help others who find themselves in 
similar situations. They are 


eStay aware of what is going on 
around you, noting details of your 
attackers’ weapons and demands. 
This information can be vital for 
judging what actions to take. We 
learned that the terrorists obtained 
a copy of the guest list, probably 
from the greeters at the entrance to 
the residence, so we had little to 
gain from denying our identities. 


¢Don’t appear too curious or 
otherwise stand out. The MRTA 
told us not to look at them, and we 
complied by looking at the floor, 
and avoiding them when they 
passed. Later, after the women 
were released and we were as- 
signed rooms, we tended to stay in 
the background whenever the | 
MRTA called for group meetings. 
Nor did we volunteer as “room 
chairmen.” 
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¢Try and keep communications 
open—both with each other and 
with the outside. In the first few 
hours, before the telephone service 
was cut and cellular phones were 
electronically blocked, several of us 
reached our spouses. Others were 
able to send written messages via 
hostages released in the first or 
second day. Fortunately, I both sent 
my wife a message through a 
diplomat released in the early 
morning of the first day and 
received a reply through the same 
channel. These messages were great 
morale boosters, especially since the 
Red Cross was unable to initiate a 
message exchange system until well 
into the fourth day. 


¢Keep as positively focused as 
possible. Establish routines for 
exercise or meditation, maintain as 
high a level of personal hygiene as 
conditions allow (I found some 
shampoo in the master bedroom 
and washed my hair before the 
water supply was cut off), and 
establish relationships with fellow 
captives. I was in a room with two 
cabinet ministers, several Peruvian 
congressmen and numerous ambas- 
sadors. I learned a new card game 
from one of the ministers, ex- 
changed tips on books with the 
other and helped one of the con- 
gressmen plan his wedding. Com- 
monplace as that seems, it helped us 
bond and share responsibility for 
each other. After the first day, even 
the MRTA captors looked for that 
human contact and struck up conver- 
sations with the hostages. One 
armed-to-the-teeth MRTA terrorist 
wanted to learn the card game I was 
playing. At that moment, they 





seemed liked bewildered teenagers 
with little understanding of what 
was transpiring around them. 


¢ Beware of the syndromes. We all 
experienced to varying degrees the 
hostage syndromes: “Stockholm” 
(“The MRTA is right. There are 
grave social injustices in Peru. 
Besides, the MRTA has not physi- 
cally abused us.”); “Rambo” 
(“There must be a way to over- 
power these terrorists and escape 
without anyone getting hurt.”); or 
just general depression (“Will I see 
my family again? Will the terrorists 
single us out because we represent 
the United States? Did I tell my wife 
where the checkbook was?”). To 
keep these feelings under control, 
we first recognized them as legiti- 
mate and then talked with each 
other about them. 


Finally, we are all grateful for the 
support we and our families 
received from our Foreign Service 
colleagues and others. When we 
returned to the embassy, we were 
greeted by scores of personnel on 
temporary duty from State, De- 
fense, Justice and other agencies. 
They joined our embassy commu- 
nity in focusing on how to deal 
with our situation. Beyond Lima 
there were countless others, at the 
U.S. Southern Command in Panama 
and in the Department’s Overseas 
Citizens Service unit of Consular 
Affairs, who kept my parents 
posted on developments in Lima. 
We hope no other U.S. government 
employee or family member ever 
faces what we did, but if they do, 
they can take comfort in the re- 
sponse they'll receive from the 
federal family. J 
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Life on a Fore 





n Service roller coaster 





by H. Bridget Burkart 


The author, now retired, most 
recently served as consul in 
Dhahran. 


was the ripe old age of 
52—when many officers 
retire instead of join. I had 
accompanied my husband, 
Jim, on postings to Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, Turkey, Nepal and 
India, and was with him in 
Calcutta when the Department 
invited me to join in April 1983. 

The Department did its 
tandem-couple best. My first 
post was Madras—not close, but 
at least on the same continent. 

We were together briefly in my 
second post, Istanbul, and 
enjoyed a tour together in 
London. Jim retired there and 
accompanied me to Dakar and 
my last post, Dhahran. 

Thinking back, we were al- 
ways “different.” We raised 
eight children, enrolling them in 
local schools where English was 
not the language of instruction. 
Over the years they studied 
Arabic and Turkish, as well as 
French, and the three youngest 
enrolled in a Chinese course in 
Nepal. They did learn English 
well, and were deficient only in 
American slang when they 
finally entered U.S. schools. 

My long career as an officer 
and a spouse holds many other 
memories, painful and sweet. 
As a PIT employee in Istanbul, I 
was the last person to visit Billy 
Hayes (portrayed in the movie, 
Midnight Express) before his 
escape from prison. While 
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perhaps less dramatic than the 
film, the reality was equally 
grim. 

In Madras, there were burning 
buses and stones thrown in the 
windows of the consulate gen- 
eral as South Indians vented 
their anger after the assassina- 
tion of Indira 
Gandhi. Tropical 
storms there were 
so severe I wrote 
“just in case” 
letters to Jim and 
the kids by 
flashlight one 
night as a tree 
crashed through 
my window. 

My daily fare was more pro- 
saic: arriving at the consulate by 
rickshaw to lines of visa appli- 
cants shouting “Good morning, 
consul.” An article in a 
Tamil-language magazine de- 
scribed me as a “lady whose age 
could not be determined” who 


Jim announced, 
‘She’s the consul. 
I’m the house 
husband.’ 





The author with her husband and their brood. 


denied a young man’s student 
visa to the United States, 
“destoying his chances for a 
good marriage settlement.” 

Istanbul found me working as 
an antifraud officer at a post 
burdened with a million Iranians 
trying to escape the Iran-Iraq 
War though U.S. visas. Walking 
near the consulate 
one day, I was 
picked up and 
shaken by a frus- 
trated young 
Iranian while his 
mother beat me on 
9 the back with her 

purse. The Turkish 
police wondered 

why I wouldn’t press charges, 
but I sympathized with the 
family’s situation (although not 
enough to issue a visa to an 
unqualified applicant). 

London saw me overseeing the 
first installation of the machine- 
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readable passport program 
outside the United States, but 
that victory was overshadowed 
by the Pan Am tragedy at 
Lockerbie. It was my job to 
assist the families of the victims, 
long after the initial horror of 
the crash. 

In Dakar, I served as regional 
consular officer for The Gambia, 
Guinea Bissau, Cape Verde, Mali 
and Mauritania. My 
tour there included 
evacuations of Ameri- 
cans from Zaire and 
Sierra Leone to Dakar. 

As always, my work was 
vital but daunting. My 
recollections include 
walking among the 
bodies of a plane carry- 
ing 50 French tourists, 
searching for the Ameri- 
can pilot, and escorting 
the remains of American 
nuns killed in Liberia 
back to the United 
States. 

My final tour in the 
world’s most 
male-dominated soci- 
ety—Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia— was perhaps 
my most memorable. Being 
female actually aided me in my 
position, because it’s easier for a 
Saudi to deny a male officer’s 
request than appear unhelpful to 
a female. And I always gota 
kick out of the Saudi reaction 
whenever Jim announced, “She’s 
the consul. I’m the 
househusband.” 
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The author with the emir of Khafji on the Kuwait border. 


Ona flight to Yemen with a 
U.S. military team evacuating 
Americans during the Yemeni 
civil war, I learned that chauvin- 
ism wasn’t confined to the 
Saudis. When Jim drove me to 
the Saudi air base, the American 
officers who met us wondered 
how “the lady would get home” 
(women can’t drive in Saudi 
Arabia). They, like the Saudis, 





assumed only a male consul 
would accompany them into a 
war zone. 

When a truck bomb exploded 
at Khobar Towers June 25, 1996, 
killing 19 American servicemen, 
I acted as consul general, admin- 
istrative officer and security 
officer—besides being the only 


consular officer. The crisis 
involved interaction with U.S. 
and Saudi military forces, visits 
by the secretaries of State and 
Defense, upgrading security 
measures at the compound and 
keeping in close contact with the 
American community through 
warden messages and security 
briefings. The Saudi National 
Guard forces, responsible for 
compound security, 
were at first nonplussed 
to find a woman in 
charge, but they soon 
became accustomed to 
coordinating matters 
with me, even taking me 
along when they in- 
spected the compound's 
perimeter. 

There were other 
triumphs, too. My 
outreach program 
reached 20,000 Ameri- 
cans in the Dhahran 
consular district. The 
nonprofit organization, 
American Citizens 
Abroad, honored me 
with its Thomas 
Jefferson Award, for the 
State employee who 
best serves Americans overseas. 
Best of all, I addressed audi- 
ences of American women and 
gave them this message: “La- 
dies—look at me and know—there 
is life after housework—even after 
23 years and eight kids.” 
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by Eileen Kelly 
The author is a secretary at the embassy in 
Bolivia. 


hree months ago I found 

myself sitting in the New 

Orleans airport anxiously 

awaiting a flight to Dulles 
which, as luck would have it, was late. 
Once in Washington I had to retrieve 
our cat, Minion, from a McLean kennel 
before it closed, then catch a plane from 
National to Miami where, God willing, 
I’d meet my husband, John Blanton, for 
a midnight flight to La Paz. 

I'd spent the summer at the National 
Foreign Affairs Training Center, coping 
with Spanish classes and hoping the 
“latent brain-cell destruction” theory 
proved untrue in my case. John, who 
left for La Paz a month earlier, called 
often with tantalizing tales of brilliant 
Andean skies and crystalline mountain 
air. Meanwhile, I was stuck in hot, 
humid Washington, regaling my 
instructors with such gems as, “And 
did your goat have a cheerful tool?” 

I'd known about our assignment for 
over a year and anticipation had gotten 
the better of me. I couldn’t wait to go. 
So there I was, languishing in New 
Orleans and lusting to leave. Just 
before we should have boarded, United 
Airlines announced that our flight had 
been canceled, but another plane from 
Freeport or Gulfport—or one of those 
ports—would arrive shortly and take 
us to Dulles. Of course, the flight was a 
no-show. 

I waited for three hours. Finally, 
United announced they were diverting 
a plane from Houston which would 
take “first class, frequent and interna- 
tional” passengers to their destinations. 
Naively believing I was one of the latter, 
I wended my way through the now 
hostile crowd, only to discover that 
none of the categories applied to me. 
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La Paz: gettin 


The author. 


At this point I became unhinged, 
throwing my diplomatic passport on 
the counter and waving my travel 
orders in the air. It worked. I was so 
obnoxious they put me on the flight. 

At Dulles, finally, | rushed to the 
kennel, just as it was closing, to pick up 
our cat. I thought Minion would be 
happy to see me, but the moment we 
got in the taxi, she began emitting a 
heart-rending screech, which seemed to 
get louder the longer we drove. We 
reached the airport in record time, and 
I’m sure her piteous cries made the 
cabbie drive faster. 

I met John in Miami, and we had a 
pleasant flight. As soon as we got off 
the plane, however, we were greeted by 


there was a tri 
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more howls from Minion and looks of 
distress from the expediter. “Is this 
your cat?” he asked in a tone of voice 
ordinarily reserved for the families of 
serial killers. 

Against the shrill chorus of Minion’s 
cries, we made our way down 1,000 
feet of scary mountain roads to La Paz, 
which spread below us like an ice 
cream carton with a giant, scooped-out 
middle. We were quite a crew with 
Minion howling, the driver twitching, 
me mumbling prayers and John 
laughing at the rest of us. 

When we finally made it home in one 
piece, I was thrilled to discover La Paz 
was as spectacular as John claimed. 
Then I took my first walk. I’d heard 
about the altitude, of course, but, hey, I 
was in good shape. Soon I started 
gasping for air like a guppy out of 
water. Fortunately, a taxi showed up 
just as I started feeling faint. 

But I’m going to persevere. How 
could a person look at these mountains 
and not want to wander through them? 
How could someone study the snow- 
peaked vistas of Ilemani and not want 
to go there? Or the Devil’s Molar, a 
breathtaking outcropping of topogra- 
phy overlooking the valley of La Paz? 

I want to walk along the paths the 
Incas trekked hundreds of years ago; 
the roads surrounding Lake Titikaka 
and the Island of the Sun, where the 
Aymaras flourished thousands of years 
before Westerners ever thought of 
bringing their civilization to the New 
World. 

Life in Bolivia might not be easy at 
first, but neither is anything worth- 
while. Besides, I’m from the Satchel 
Paige School of Philosophy: “Don’t look 
back; something might be gaining on 
you.” And I’m convinced the memories 
gained here will be as spectacular as the 
scenery. |_} 
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Secrets of: Moving 


‘Che Secrets of Moving 


Nothing 
secretive 
about it 


Get it out 
into the open air 
may rain 
or shine 
snow or 
even freeze 
they come 
they move 
unpack 
and wrap 
repack 
and stack 
tear 
and break 


It is 
so easy 
let insurance 
pay — they say 


Moving 
7 Cc 
is 


easy 


There are 
no secrets 
neither joys 


—Ingeborg Cartsen-Miller 
The author, wife of retired FSO 


Bradford M iller, is founder of 
AASFW’s Author’s Roundtable. 
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DG’s Column continued from page 8 


and to policy management and 
analysis for Admin/Consular 
officers. The basic premise of our 
internal and partnership discussions 
has been not to disadvantage 
midgrade officers. Obviously, we 
need to make sure that those entering 
the Service and those competing for 
the Senior Foreign Service have the 
functional, area and management 
talents we need. 

In short, as we have worked on 
these sets of issues, we have tried to 
create a system which matches 
people to needs and which also gives 
us flexibility to place officers in 
career-enhancing assignments, in 
training and on details to other 
agencies, to the Hill and into the 
private sector. If we are to have a 
Service responsive to the new global 
agenda, sophisticated about new 
technology and available for world- 
wide service, we urgently need to 
stabilize our position base, refine our 
conal allocations, enhance flow 
through and ensure upward mobility 
for all grades in the Service. This is no 
easy task, given the many institu- 
tional inflexibilities and constraints 
we face. We have no choice but to 
make these hard choices and to stick 
with them in the long term interest of 
the Service. J 








by Sean McCormack and Tim Pounds 


The authors are first-tour junior officers 
serving in Ankara. 


en Saddam Hussein 

invaded northern Iraq in 

August 1996, Marc 

Grossman, ambassador 
to Turkey, dispatched a team to the 
Turkish-Iraqi border to evacuate Iraqi 
employees of the U.S. Relief Coordina- 
tion Center and the Military Coordina- 
tion Center in Zahko, Iraq. 

The first of three “quick transit” 
operations was launched. From 
September through December, the 
mission in Ankara evacuated some 
6,700 predominantly Kurdish Iragis 
from Iraq to Turkey and, finally, to 
Guam. Through their employment 
with the U.S. government or NGOs, 
these workers and their families faced 
threats to their lives. 

Ambassador Grossman forged a mix 
of agencies at the embassy and 
personnel from Incirlik Air Base and the 
Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance in 
Washington to staff the evacuation 
effort. Field teams assembled under the 
leadership of Deputy Chief of Mission 
Frank Ricciardone, who deployed to 
Diyarbakir (and later Batman). The 
Diyarbakir contingent coordinated 
evacuee air transportation from Turkey 
to Guam, working closely with Turkish 
officials and representatives of the 
Geneva-based International Organiza- 
tion for Migration. The downrange 
team, under Army Lt. Col. Greg Pepin, 
deployed to Silopi, Turkey, on the Iraqi 
border. 


Humbling experience 
But getting to Silopi was a challenge. 


After a two-hour flight from Ankara to 
Urfa, we drove four more hours to 
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Silopi, the hearts. 
“wild east” of In less than 
Turkey. In the 24 hours, 
pervasive dust more than 
and heat of 2,100 people 
September, had crossed 
everyone into Turkey, 
appeared male and Turkish 
and armed. officials 
The guest reclosed the 
rooms at the border. Half 
only hotel in . of the 
town wereas te authors, Sean McCormack, left, and Tim Pounds. evacuees 
austere as the were under 
set of “Escape from Alcatraz.” 16. Yet some of the Turkish media 

The first group of 50 evacuees crossed persisted in grossly misidentifying 


the Habur Gate Bridge between Iraq 
and Turkey early Sept. 12. As consular 
officers halfway through our first tours, 
we could make tough decisions. But 
this was different. Facing tired, fright- 
ened people, with only the possessions 
they could carry, we communicated 
through a Kurdish interpreter with few 
means to confirm the evacuees’ 
identities. 

This was “real life,” front and center, 
and the responsibility was humbling. 
One nod and the Iraqis would be 
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This was ‘real life’, 
front and center, 
and the 
responsiblity 

was humbling. ae 








escorted back across the border to an 
uncertain future. Neither of us wanted 
to approve the next World Trade Center 
bomber, but looking at the anxious 
faces of the children tugged at our 


these people as a “CIA Army”—adding 
to the tension, political sensitivity and 
security threats surrounding the 
operation. Although we worked with 
Kurdish Democratic Party officials in 
northern Iraq to ensure that everyone 
eligible could cross the border before 
the operation closed, we learned that 
some families were still in Iraq. After 
conferring with Ankara and Washing- 
ton, at the last moment we asked our 
Turkish counterparts to accept these 
“stragglers.” They agreed. 

Lt. Col. Pepin and Hamza Ulucay, an 
FSN in Adana, returned to Iraq to await 
the missing families. (Mr. Hamza won 
the FSN of the Year Award in 1991, 
largely for his work with 500,000 
refugees who fled Saddam’s oppression 
for the safety of Turkey that year. See 
Scott Kilner’s article in State Magazine, 
November 1991.) 


NGOs among evacuees 


After finding one man on the master 
evacuation list, Officer Pepin confirmed 
that he could cross the border. Hesitat- 
ing, the man said he couldn’t leave 
without his family, 10 miles away. After 
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An evacuee and her newborn en route to Guam. 


conferring with Turkish authorities, Lt. 
Col. Pepin gave the man 30 minutes to 
gather them. Hours later, just as Officer 
Pepin had resigned himself to leaving 
them behind, they appeared with only 
the clothes on their backs. 

In November Washington decided to 
evacuate employees of U.S.-funded 
NGOs. AID’s Steve Catlin and Cheryl 
Kolwicz arrived in Ankara bearing 
thick lists of eligible employees and 
their families—5,000 people from 
25 organizations. 

Teams departed Ankara for Silopi 
and, this time, for the Turkish air base at 
Batman. Lt. Col. Pepin led the Silopi 
team while Mr. Ricciardone coordi- 
nated field operations from Batman. 
Assistant air attache’ Dave Leonard 
formed a U.S.-Turkish team to run the 
air charter ground operations. Airmen 
from the U.S. Air Force 39th Wing were 
also crucial to the operation’s success. 

The rainy season had arrived in 
Silopi and, with it, cold weather and 
bus-halting mud. We first processed 
evacuees in tents near the Habur Gate 
but them moved moved them to 
buildings at the Hajj Camp, about five 
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miles inside Turkey. 
During this 10-day 
marathon in Silopi, 
involving nearly 4,000 
NGO evacuees and 
representatives in the field, 
we processed 400 people, 
spending our evenings 
surviving power and 
~ phone outages while 
typing manifests. Nights 
were devoted to “feeding 
, the fish” hungry for 
information in Washing- 
ton, Ankara and Batman. 


Last flight to Guam 
Fraud in Iraq was rampant, and Officer 


Pepin spent much of his time with KDP 
officials inside Iraq sorting out legiti- 





The long hours and harsh conditions, 
however, had their rewards. Two babies 
were born during the evacuation. One 
expectant mother arrived at our 
processing table after clearing Iraqi and 
Turkish border checkpoints. Only a few 
hours later, a Turkish Red Crescent 
doctor said the woman was in labor 
and her life in danger. Turkish authori- 
ties rushed her to the nearest perma- 
nent medical facility, 40 miles away. 
Hours later, the baby was born and en 
route to last flight to Guam. 

The final day of the evacuation was 
hectic, as we cleared the last families 
across the border. After closing up shop, 
we celebrated by exchanging toasts 
with our Turkish colleagues. The next 
morning, the Silopi crew boarded its 
own bus and drove to Batman in a 
convoy of nine others. 





mate The 
evacuees DCM met 
from us at 
impostors. Batman 
We heard airfield, 
that $5,000 where the 
couldbuya families 
spot on the boarded 
evacuation the last 
list. In DC-10 
several ferry to 
cases, Guam. 
legitimate After 
NGO saying 
employees goodbye 
attempted to the 

to substi- evacuees 
tute friends a (and 

for family Kurdish evacuees await processing. seeing the 
members new 


unable or unwilling to travel. Forgeries 
of identification and travel documents 
abounded, and sorting through 
legitimate “eligibles” proved time- 
consuming. 





baby), we breathed a collective sigh of 
relief. Elated at what we’d accom- 
plished, we boarded the flight home. 


Secretary Lucy Moore helped prepare this 
article. 
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by Alan Roecks 


The author is a communications 
management specialist in the Office of 
Information Management. 


eeping up 

with advancements in 

computer technology today 

can be difficult. A new 

technology emerges and lasts for two or 
three years, only to be replaced by a 
more complex one. In addition to 
training, many industry professionals 
find trade shows, equipment demon- 
strations and professional publications 
a practical way to stay current. But 
what can you do when you're posted to 
a developing country with little 
exposure to these opportunities? 

I faced this situation in New Delhi, 
where I was assigned in 1992. The local 
staff were experts on Wang but had no 
knowledge of newer technology. Since 
there were no classes in the region to 
prepare them for this transition, I had 
to guide them into the networking 
world. I tried several approaches and 
finally found one that seemed to meet 
everyone's needs—weekly discussions 
on trends in information technology. 

We spent 45 minutes each week 
discussing articles on issues related to 
management goals. Participants kept 
motivated by agreeing that preparing 
for the discussions would be an 
element of their work requirements. 
We selected articles from 
free-to-government publications, 
including Computer World, InfoWorld, 
Federal Computer Week, Government 
Computer News, PC Week Data Commu- 
nications and Network World. Topics 
were based on our current needs. For 
example, when India needed to install a 
local area network, we discussed the 
Department ‘s new standard network 
software (Windows NT), network 
printers, routers and hub boxes. 
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Branching out, the group read 
Microsoft founder Bill Gates’ book, The 
Road Ahead. Applying the principles in 
the book to India proved challenging. 


The program also boosted my staff’s 
confidence. They were no longer 
intimidated when Americans talked 
about the latest software. Morale really 





The author, left, at a computer information sharing session with FSNs Arvind Batra, 
Anju Motwani and Anurag Vidyarthi. 


Issues we take for granted in the United 
States, such as stable power and reliable 
telephone lines, represent major hurdles 
in a developing country. 

Our sessions, which continued until I 
left post last year, evolved into a simple, 
inexpensive way to keep abreast of 
changes in technology. I set aside 
several hundred dollars every quarter 
to support the training program. The 
group invariably insisted we purchase 
the “hottest” software and preview it. 
In this way, the staff experienced 
state-of-the-art developments firsthand. 

The program enabled me to get to 
know my staff better and involve them 
in decisions that affected the office. 
Previously, I ordered all equipment 
because I was more familiar with new 
products; after the sessions, we shared 
this process. And the readings helped 
steer us away from heavily advertised 
“discounted specials” with hidden 
technology flaws. 


increased when officers asked FSNs to 
train them or repair their computers. 
The program eventually set the stage 
for the staff to install Windows NT in 
India, a task that took over 15 months. 

Looking back, there are three reasons 
our program succeeded. First, partici- 
pation was mandatory. Second, 
allowing staffers to choose topics made 
the sessions meaningful for their 
particular operations. Finally, I toed the 
line to ensure that time was set aside 
each week for training. Customers 
don’t want to hear that staffers “are in 
training and will get back to you later.” 
Our sessions, though sometimes held 
at noon or before work, always took 
place. 

If you and your staffers want to 
keep current with the latest technol- 
ogy—at nominal cost—perhaps you 
should consider a similar program 
at your post.) 
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Point of view 


ls American teenagers’ 
only ‘drive’ in their cars? 


By Ellen Sturgeon 


The author, now attending the 
University of Nevada, is the 
daughter of retired communications 
specialist George Sturgeon. 


hen my father 
retired from the 
Foreign Service 
three years ago 
and my family returned to the 
United States, I adopted a new 
attitude toward my once-exalted 
homeland. I used to think that 
America was invincible in every 
way. From medical break- 
throughs and scientific discover- 
ies to possessing the world’s 
most powerful military and 
peacemakers, we have much to 
be proud of. But on a closer 
look, are kids getting the educa- 
tion they need to survive and 
succeed in the 21st century? 
When my family and I arrived 
in Carson City, Nev., in August 
1993, I couldn’t wait to start 
high school. After only a week 
or two, however, I was appalled 
at what I saw. I was given 
almost no homework—and I’m 
not one to beg teachers for 
work—and an atmosphere of 
pure laziness seemed to sur- 
round me. When homework 
was assigned, my classmates - 
whined and complained. Most 
of them seemed more interested 
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The author. 


in their cars and trucks and in 
earning the money to pay for 
them. 

In fact, so many kids in the 
States work, they barely have 
time to study. Most kids think 
it’s “uncool” to ride a school bus 
once they’re old enough to 
drive—but if more students took 
the bus instead of working to 
buy cars, they’d have more time 
to study and a lot less stress. 





A Foreign Service 
teen returns from 
abroad and doesn’t 
like what she 
learns at school. 


Kids overseas aren’t as focused 
on cars and other material goods 
as kids are here; they’re busy 
studying and enjoying life. 


When I lived overseas, having 
“wheels” never crossed my 
mind. But I know that if I’d 
grown up in the States, my 
views would be radically differ- 
ent. 

I’m proud to say I rode the bus 
every day at Carson High, 
despite the teasing I received. 
While most of the kids I knew 
worked to pay for their cars, my 
money went into a savings 
account. 

I think the media’s influence is 
partly to blame for what's 
happened to teenagers in the 
United States. Television shows 
and advertisers send constant 
messages about what’s “hot” 
and what’s not. It’s difficult to 
find kids able to think for them- 
selves. 

I grew up imbued with the 
international school system. I'll 
admit it was a struggle, but it 
was worth it. Kids overseas are 
expected to work hard and excel. 
At the same time, they don’t 
have to worry about affording 
car insurance. They know that 
driving a car isn’t nearly as 
important as getting a good 
education. J 
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Education & Training 





Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center , 


Program 


intensive Area Studies 


Africa, Sub-Saharan (AR 210) 

East Asia (AR 220) 

Europe (AR 291) 

Inter-American Studies (AR 239) 

Near East/North Africa (AR 240) 

South Asia (AR 260) 

Southeast Asia (AR 270) 

Successor States—Soviet Union (AR 281) 


Advanced Area Studies 


Albania (AR 563) 

Andean Republics (AR 533) 
Arabian Peninsula/Gulf (AR 541) 
Baltic States (AR 588) 
Benelux/EU/NATO (AR 568) 

Brazil (AR 535) 

Bulgaria (AR 564) 

Caucasus (AR 585) 

Central America (AR 539) 

Central Asia (AR 586) 

China/Hong Kong/Taiwan (AR 521) 
Czech Republic/Slovakia (AR 518) 
Eastern Africa (AR 511) 

Fertile Crescent (AR 542) 

Former Yugoslavia (AR 562) 
France (AR 567) 

Francophone Africa (AR 513) 
German-Speaking Europe (AR 593) 
Greece/Cyprus (AR 589) 

Haiti (AR 536) 

Hungary (AR 519) 

Iberia (AR 591) 

Insular Southeast Asia (AR 571) 
Italy (AR 594) 

Japan (AR 522) 

Korea (AR 523) 

Lusophone Africa (AR 514) 
Mainland Southeast Asia (AR 572) 
Mexico (AR 531) 

Nordic Countries (AR 596) 
Northern Africa (AR 515) 

Poland (AR 587) 

Romania (AR 569) 
Russia/Belarus (AR 566) 

South Asia (AR 560) 

Southern Africa (AR 512) 
Southern Cone (AR 534) 

The Caribbean (AR 538) 

Turkey (AR 543) 

Ukraine (AR 565) 


June July 
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These courses are integrated 


Length 


2 Weeks 
2 Weeks 
2 Weeks 
2 Weeks 
2 Weeks 
2 Weeks 
2 Weeks 
2 Weeks 


with the corresponding languages 
and are scheduled weekly for three 
hours. Starting dates correspond to 


language starting dates. 





Now: help on 


_ purchasing supplies 


The Office of the Procurement 
Executive’s Paulette Donnelly and 
Bonnie Moss recently conducted the 
first overseas purchase card training 
sessions for FSNs in Moscow, 
Tallinn and Vilnius. The Procure- 
ment Executive plans to expand the 
purchase card program because of 


| the sessions. The expansion will 


allow contracting officers to be 
cardholders in the purchase pro- 
gram, enabling posts to buy sup- 
plies through the General Service 
Administration's “Advantage 


| Program” and the Internet. 


Briefings included Internet 
demonstrations and information on 


| procurement web sites. To schedule 


a visit to your post, contact the 


| Office of the Procurement Executive 





at (703) 516-1680. 
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Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center 





Program 


SLS, Basic Language Courses (Full-Time Training) 


French (LFR100) 30 — 24 Weeks 
Spanish (LQB100) 30 _ 24 Weeks 
SLS, Familiarization & Short Term (FAST) Language Courses 

Arabic Refresher (LAD 201) 30 — 6 Weeks 
Chinese Refresher (LCM 201) 30 — 6 Weeks — 
Hebrew Refresher (LAD 201) 30 - 6 Weeks 
Japanese Refresher (LUA 201) 30 oa 6 Weeks 
Korean Refresher (LKP 201) 30 — 6 Weeks 
Russian Refresher (LRU 201) 30 — 6 Weeks 
Vietnamese Refresher (LRU 201) 30 — 6 Weeks 
Administrative Training 

Budget & Financial Management (PA 211) — 7 6 Weeks 
Contracting Officer's Rep. (COR) Trng./Construction (PA 125) 9 -9 3 Days 
Contracting Officer’s Rep. (COR) Update (PA 173) 24 24 1 Day 
Customer Service (PA 143) 12 — 2 Days 
FSN Classification and Compensation (PA 232) _ 21 2 Weeks 
General Services Operation (PA 221) 9 7 12 Weeks 


How To Be A Certifying Officer (PA 291) 

How To Be A Contracting Officer Rep. (PA 130) 

How To Write A Statement of Work (PA 134) 

Introd. to Simplified Acquisitions & Req. Overseas (PA 222) 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Management Control Workshop (PA 137) 23 _ 2 Days 
Management Controls Workbook (PA 164) Correspondence Course 
NEPA Trng. Domestic Operation (PA 129) os 28 1 Week 
Administrative Training 

Overseas Contracting Officer’s Warrant Trng. (PA 223) 23 _ 4 Weeks 
Personnel Course (PA 231) 30 —- 7 Weeks 
Property Management for Custodial Officers (PA 135) 5 — 2 Days 


Training for Overseas Cashier Superior (PA 294) 

Training for Overseas Cashier (PA 293) 

Training for Overseas Voucher Examiners (PA 200) 

Working with ICASS (PA 214) 30 15 
(Internet. Cooperative Admin. Support Services) 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


4 Days 


Continuous Enrollment 
Continuous Enrollment 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Congen. Rosslyn Consular (PC 530) 

Consular Orientation (PC 105) (6 Days) 

Immigration Law and Visa Operation (PC 102) 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures (PC 103) 
Overseas Citizens’ Services (PC 104) (6 Days) 
Passport Examiner’s Correspondence Course (PC 110) 


Curriculum and Staff Development 


Basic Facilitation & Delivery Workshop (PD 513) 11 — 3 Days 
Evaluation Tools Workshop (PD 519) 10 -— 3 Days 
Visual Aid Basics (PD 520) 17 a 1 Day 
Strategic Planning & Performance Measurement (PD 529) 6 — 2 Days | 
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Energy, economics 


| course Offered 


FSI and the oceans bureau will 


| jointly present “Energy, the 


Environment and U.S. Econom- 
ics Interests” June 23-27. The 
class, dubbed the “E-cubed” 
course, will examine such envi- 
ronmental topics as power 


| generation, climate change and 


energy security, and their grow- 
ing impact on economic issues. 

The course is targeted for 
economic, science or desk offic- 
ers with energy or climate 


| change reporting responsibili- 


ties. The class, at a site to be 
determined, will be limited to 
25 participants. For more infor- 
mation, contact Barbara Cates; 
telephone: (202) 647-2231, fax: 
(202) 647-4037, e-mail: 
<catesbf@ms6820wpoa.us-state. 
gov>. 
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Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center 





Program June w)N Length 


Economic & Commercial Training 


Advanced Economic Review Seminar (PE 501) _ 14 5 Weeks 
Applied Economic/Non-Economic Officers (PE 280) — 7 6 Weeks 
Aviation Policy and Negotiation (PE 130) _ 21 3 Days 
Country Data Analysis (PE 504) _ 21 2 Weeks 
Economic Tradecraft (PE 124) — 7 2 Week 
Energy, Economic and Environment (PE 128) 23 _ 1 Week 
Export Promotion (PE 125) 23 21 1 Week 
Political/Economic Tradecraft (PG 140) 2 28 3 Weeks 
Scientific Technology & Foreign Policy (PG 562) 16 — 1 Week 
Senior Commercial Course (PE 290) 23 28 2 Days 
Telecommunication Policy (PE 131) —_ 24 1 Day 
US Commercial Interest in the Power Sector (PE 132) _ 28 1 Day 
Regional Resource Officer Training (PE 103) — 22 2 Weeks 


Leadership & Management Development 


Deputy Chiefs of Mission (PT 102) 8 13 2.2 Weeks 
EEO/Diversity Awareness for Managers and 5 10 2 Days 
Supervisors (PT 107) 12 16 

16 21 Additional 

25 30 dates 

30 — will be 

added. 

Introduction to Management Skills (PT 207) 23 23 1 Week 


Introduction to Business Process Re-Engineering (PT 128) 3 3 0.5 Days 


Information Management Training 


Access 2.0 Intermediate (PS 151) 25° — 2 Days 
Access 2.0 Introduction (PS 150) 18* 16 2 Days 
— 28 
Banyan Vines Administration (PS 260) 23 — 1 Week 
C-LAN End-User Training (PS 223) 17 8 1 Day 
_ 29 
Corporate Systems & Administration (PS 654) 30 _ 4 Weeks 
Excel 5.0 for Windows (PS 170) 2 14 2 Days 
12 17 
16 28 
30 _ 
Excel 5.0 for Windows Intermediate (PS 171) -— af 2 Days 
PowerPoint 4.0 for Windows, Introduction (PS 140) 9* 7 2 Days 
23 21 
Internet, Concepts (PS 218) 13 11 1 Day 
27 25 
Introduction to Windows (PS 123) 3 1 1 Day 
— 15 
A 29 
Managing Information Programs (PS 213) 9 — 3 Weeks 
Microsoft Project (PS 180) oH — 2 Days 


* These classes are full and since all computer classes fill quickly, please contact the 
Office of the Registrar (703) 302-7144, to find out about the enrollment status. 
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CAIRO—Cashier Ramy Hamawy, left, at 
retirement ceremony with Deputy Chief of 
Mission Vincent Battle. 
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Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center 


Program 





Information Management Training (Continued) 





MS Mail 3.5 Administration (PS 267) — 28 1 Week 
NT Server 3.5 Administration (PS 265) 9 21 1 Week 
PC Survival Skills (PS 112) 2 14 1 Day 

16 28 

30 = 
PowerPoint 4.0 for Windows, Intermediate (PS 141) _ — 1 Day 
Windows for Workgroup User Skill (PS 162) 13 8 1 Day 
Windows NT 3.5 Administration (PS 264) 2 14 1 Week - 
Workgroups for Windows Administration (PS 262) 17 _ 3 Days 
Word 6.0 for Windows (PS 132) 4 2 2 Days 

11 9 

12 16 

18 17 

25 23 RANGOON—Charge Kent Wiedemann 

” a presents Meritorious Honor Awards to 

pa ek political specialist Tin May Thein, left 
Word 6.0 for Windows Intermediate (PS 133) 4* 2 2 Days and clerk/translator Sann Sann Myint. 

18 16 
Warrenton - Information Management Training 
Backup—Limited Communications Operations (YW-119) 23 21 2 Weeks 
CIHS—Classified Information Handling System (YW-166) 16 _ 4 Weeks 
ET—Enhanced Terminal (YW-174) 2 — 2 Weeks 
CLAN—Classified Local Area Network (YW-177) 9 14 4 Weeks 
TERP V—Terminal Equipment Replacement Prog. V (YW-184) 9 7 2 Weeks 
CLAN Operator Course (YW-223) 16 21 1 Week 
PINS—Post Integrated Network System (YW-554) — 14 2 Weeks 
TEL/KEY SYS—tIntro to Telephone & Key Systems (YW-140) 9 14 1 Weeks 
SX-50—Mitel PBX SX-50 (YW-219) 16 21 1 Week 
SX-200D—Mitel PBX SX-200 (YW-220) 23 28 1 Week 
SX-20/200A—Mitel PBX SX-20/200 Analog (YW-222) 30 —_ 1 Week 
SX-2000—Mitel PBX SX-2000 Analog (YW-221) 2 -7 1 Week 
Meridian 61C (YW-497) 16 21 2 Weeks 
Professional Development (YW-164) 2,9, 7,14, 1Week 

16,23, 21,28 

30 
ADP—Automated Data Processing (YW-190) 16 28 4 Weeks 
Networking with Windows for Workgroups 3.11 (YW-210) 9 7 1 Week - 
Basic PC Maintenance (YW-224) 2, 9, 14.21 1Week 

23 
Windows NT Local Area Network Administration (YW-225) 16 14 2 Weeks 
Microsoft Mail Administration (YW-335) —- 2, 30 28 1 Week 
Banyan Vines LAN - Local Area Networks (YW-640) 16,30 — 2 Weeks 
PC B/A—Personal Computer Basics/Advanced (YW-641) 9 — 3 Weeks 
DATACOM—Introduction to DATACOM (YW - 173)23 21 2 Weeks 
Wide-Band Digital Transmission Networking (YW-213) 9 e 2 Weeks 
BPS—Black Packet Switching (YW-334) 2, 23 14,28 1Week 
IDNX/90 EXS, IDNX/20 and IDNX MICRO/20 (YW-850) 23 21 1 Week 


* These classes are full and since all computer classes fill quickly, please contact the 
Office of the Registrar (703) 302-7144, to find out about the enrollment status. 
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Education & Training 








Courses: National Foreign Affairs Training Center | 





Junior Officer Training and Orientation Training 


Orientation for Foreign Service Officers (PG 101) 
Orientation for Designated Posts (PN 112) 
Orientation for Civil Service Employees (PN 105) 
Orientation for Foreign Service Specialists (PN 106) 
Introduction to Working in an Embassy (PN 113) 


Washington Tradecraft (PT 203) 


Office Management Training 


Better Office English: Written (PK 225) 
Better Office English: Oral (PK 226) 
Civil Service Training for Entering Personnel (PK 104) 
Level 3 Foreign Service Secretarial Training (PK 302) 
Drafting Correspondence (PK 159) 
Employee Relations (PK 246) 
Files Management and Retirement (PK 207) 
Office Management 2000 (PK 330) 
Proofreading (PK 143) 
Travel Regulations and Travel Voucher 
for Secretaries (PK 205) 
Writing Effective Letters and Memos (PK 241) 


Political Training 
Negotiation Art & Skills (PP 501) 
Labor Officer Functions (PL 103) 


Political Tradecraft (PP 202) 
Workers Rights Reporting (PP 504) 


Security Overseas Seminar 


Advanced Security Overseas Seminar (MQ 912) 


SOS: Security Overseas Seminar (MQ 911) 


Overseas Briefing Center (non SOS) 


Deputy/Chief of Mission (MQ 110) 

English Teaching Seminar (MQ 107) 

Life After the Foreign Service (MQ 600) 
Regulations, Allowances and Finances (MQ 104) 
Promoting United States Wines (MQ 856) 


Career Transition Center 


Job Search Program (RV 102) 
Retirement Planning Seminar (RV 101) 


10 
24 


16 


30 
23 


14 


18 


15 
29 


21 


1 Week 
3 Weeks 
3 Weeks 
1 Day 


1 Day 
2 Days 


14 Weeks 
1 Week 





Students should check with the Office of the Registrar (703-302-7144) to confirm course dates. | 
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LISBON—Marine Corporal Patrick 
Robinson receives certificate for 
superior performance during the unrest 
last summer in Burundi from 
Ambassador Elizabeth Frawley 
Bagley. 
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Safety Scene 





This column is written by Stephen Urman, 
director of the Office of Safety/Health and 
Environmental Management. You may send 
questions to Mr. Urman, A/FBO/OPS/SAF, SA- 
6, Room L-300, Washington, D.C. 20522, or 
write to the editor. (Your privacy will be 
respected.) Department policy prohibits reprisal 
actions against employees who express concerns 
regarding unsafe or unhealthful working 
conditions. 


I recently read an article about the 
hazards of carbon monoxide leaks 
and I am greatly concerned for 
everyone who is at risk of being 
exposed to this hazard. I under- 
stand that exposure to carbon 
monoxide leads to symptoms 
similar to the flu and nausea, or 
worse. Since gas is widely used, 
especially overseas, why aren’t 
carbon monoxide detectors a 
mandatory item in our residences 
and workplaces, as are smoke 
alarms? 

AF 


A. 


Carbon monoxide is a colorless, 
odorless gas produced by burning 
any fuel containing carbon, such as 
kerosene, wood, charcoal, gasoline, 
propane or natural gas. At high 
concentrations, carbon monoxide 
can cause vomiting, loss of con- 
sciousness and even death. The 
best method of minimizing expo- 
sure is to ensure that appliances 
and furnaces are properly venti- 


lated and maintained. Flues should 


be checked to make sure that 
nothing blocks the vent pipe. 
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Carbon monoxide detectors sound 
an alarm when dangerous amounts 
of carbon monoxide are present. 
They are presently not mandated in 
the United States due to the differ- 
ence in risk compared with fire 
fatalities and false alarm problems. 
While some experts endorse their 
use, we do not recommend them as 
an alternative to the preventative 
measures mentioned. (Due to 
undependable heating sources, 
unvented kerosene heaters are 
occasionally used in some parts of 
the world. In these rare instances, 
we suggest carbon monoxide 
detectors as a backup, but safety 
precautions must be taken when 
operating these units inside.) 


I noted last month’s question on fire 
hazards associated with halogen 
lights. I’ve heard that they cause 
skin cancer. Do you have any data 
on this? 

NEA 





A. 


Ultraviolet radiation exposure is 
possible from tungsten-halogen 
lamps. Without proper shielding, 
exposure can cause sunburn in a 
few hours, and chronic exposure to 
ultraviolet radiation may over long 
periods of time increase the risk of 
nonmelanoma skin cancer. Floor 
lamps (5-6 feet tall) that shine 
toward the ceiling should not pose 
a problem. Desk lamps, however, 
can be problematic if a person is 
working in close proximity to a 
direct beam of light. Many halogen 
lamps include a glass shield as an 
ultraviolet filter, which provides 
protection from contact with a hot 
bulb (and skin burns). If the lamp 
contains a glass shield, the risk of 
ultraviolet exposure is minimal. In 
contrast, solar ultraviolet radiation 
exposure is much more significant. 
To further reduce risk, limit your 
exposure to desk lamps to two 
hours or less at one sitting and no 
more than six to eight hours a day. 


I’ve heard news reports questioning 
the safety of Dursban products. 
You have limited our use of pesti- 
cides, but I understand Dursban 
products are allowed under the 
integrated pest management 
program. What should we do now? 
ARA 
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Safety Scene 








A. 


We have been tracking the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s con- 
cerns about hazards associated with 
Dursban (chlorpyrifos-containing) 
pesticides. The concerns raised 
should not impact the use of 
Dursban described in the 
Department's program, but do 
stress the importance of proper use 
of these and all other pesticides. 
EPA is now conducting negotiations 
with DowElanco, the main manu- 
facturer of chlorpyrifos pesticides in 
the United States. Although no 
agreement has been reached on all 
of the scientific issues raised, 
DowElanco has agreed to adopt 
measures that will dramatically 
reduce exposures to chlorpyrifos. 
These include disallowing broad- 
cast spraying for fleas and direct 
treatment of furniture and toys. 





EPA will seek similar measures for 
other indoor/household and 
termiticide products during the re- 
registration process. While negotia- 
tions are incomplete, these mea- 
sures will improve the safety of 
using pesticides indoors, including 
Dursban LO, Pro and TC. 


As part of a traveling team that 
must use whatever equipment a 
post provides, I’m concerned about 
the safety of some equipment, 
especially ladders. Is there any 
safety certification for ladders, or 
can you give me any guidance on 
checking ladders to be sure they’re 
safe? Thanks for providing a 
forum for making our colleagues 
“safety aware.” 

ARA 





A. 


This is a valid concern, as the poor 
condition of many ladders is one of 
the main factors that commonly 
lead to falls. There are industry and 
Department standards for portable 
ladders. Although not required by 
law, many ladders have labels with 
information on weight limits and 
other safety precautions. Labels 
may wear off or become unreadable 
with age, however. 

You can minimize the risk of falls 
and injury by inspecting ladders 
before using them. Look for 
obvious defects—broken, split or 
missing rungs, cleats or steps; 
broken or split side rails; missing or 
loose bolts, rivets or fastenings. If 
you discover a defect, notify your 
post occupational safety and health 
officer. 


GEORGETOWN—Charge 
Hugh Simon, center, at award 
ceremony; from left, are: Eton 
Cordis, Lynden Liverpool, 
John Tolly, Barbara Persaud, 
Wilifred Charles, Anzale 
Singh, Donald Blair, Joy 
Davis, Maurice Greaves, 
Farah DaSilva, Clifford 
James, Derek Vieira, Brian 
Bacchus, Barrington 
Morrison. 
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Civil Service Personnel 





Promotions (March) 


(enw. 
Dison, Lanika L., New Orleans Passport 
Agency 
GS-5 





Boone, Mardell V., Consular Affairs 

Lim, Sauth, Los Angeles Passport Agency 

Norwood, Patrick A., Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 

Penfold Jr., Gary R., Seattle Passport Agency 

Piergrossi, Joanne, Seattle Passport Agency 

Prince, Catherine E., Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 

Rowe, Lisa M., Executive Secretariat 

Sun, Sarah, Stamford Passport Agency 

Tieu, Aileen Ngocmai, Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 


GS-6 
Dickens, Valencia D., Medical Services 
GS-7 


Davis, Lynda Lareese, Consular Affairs 

Gonzales, Cathy A., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Harris, Andre Maurice, Bureau of Personnel 

Hoover, Emmie B., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Lynch, Karen Nicole, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Mooney, Aisha M., Bureau of Personnel 

Sockwell, Lisa D., Oceans Bureau 

Young, Nichelle, Foreign Buildings Office 


ea 


Barnes, Mildred D., Oceans Bureau 

Bart, Gerda M., Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

Bullock, Tabitha N., Political-Military Affairs 

Corey, David Allen, San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Hardy, Michelle R., Diplomatic Security 

Joe, Rita B., Consular Affairs 

Richardson, Lynette G., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Smith, Karen L., Political-Military Affairs 

Thompson Jr., Raymond, Office of 
Information Management 


exe 


Amores, Anna E., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Barry, Mary Louise, Consular Affairs 

Benson, Amy K., Executive Secretariat 

Bourgeois, Catherine A., Oceans Bureau 

Clark, Anthony Copley, Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 

Dubose, Valerie L., Office of Information 
Management 
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Fleming, Mitchell D., Consular Affairs 

Jones-Jackson, Mary D., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Wells, Mark Alan, Inter-American Affairs 


CN 


Clayburn-Anderson, Debra, Intelligence and 
Research 

Dorset, Jane B., Executive Secretariat 

Ford, Vernelle Cain, Intelligence and 
Research 

Glover, Dorothy B., Intelligence and 
Research 

Henderson, Michael, Office of Information 
Management 

Hofmann, Barrie Freeman, Office of the 
Inspector General 


Nei) 
Esper, Richard M., Bureau of Personnel 


GS-14 


Borak, Bretislav K., Foreign Buildings Office 

Fisher, Paul W., Foreign Service Institute 

Jones, Alan Randolph, Office of the 
Inspector General 

Spiewak, Donna Mae, Office of the Inspector 
General 





GS-15 


Abrahams, George M., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Ackerman, Mary E., Administration 

Duffy, William J., Office of the Secretary 


Vier 


Davis Jr., John Joseph, Administration 


Appointments 
(March) 


Aquino Jr., Potenciano D., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Armstrong, Jerald E., Office of Information 
Management 

Berlowitz, Arthur, San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Berry, Barrett T., Consular Affairs 

Bustow, Adena, Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

Colvin, Kimberly H., Consular Affairs 

Corbett, Sarah, Consular Affairs 

Desutter, Kevin M., Consular Affairs 

Duff III, William E., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Edgar, William S., Consular Affairs 

Flay, Randolph B., Consular Affairs 


Gezahegn, Amha M., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Halpin, Kerryann E., Consular Affairs 

Hampton, Michael L., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Hawkins, Ronald E., Consular Affairs 

Hickman, Michael S., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Hood, Travis J., Seattle Passport Agency 

Hughes, Michael A., Consular Affairs 

Hwang, Peter R., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Kendrick, Djenaba A., Consular Affairs 

Ledbetter, Mark A., Consular Affairs 

Liao, Lily, Los Angeles Passport Agency 

Lutz, Douglas K., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Mallare Jr., Lorenzo H., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Mathias, Jody L., Foreign Service Institute 

McGahuey, Ann B., Consular Affairs 

Messer, Jessica L., Consular Affairs 

Moore, Heather G., Consular Affairs 

Obeidi, Tarik A., Consular Affairs 

Parente, Joseph A., Consular Affairs 

Plummer, Brian K., Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 

Ray, Brian A., San Francisco Passport Agency 

Rodgers, Randy S., Consular Affairs 

Sawyer, John C., Office of the Legal Adviser 

Siudzinski, Kristen A., Consular Affairs 

Spence, Jeffrey A., Consular Affairs 

Tatem, Linda C., Consular Affairs 

Taylor, Matthew, Consular Affairs 

Trinh, Tu My, San Francisco Passport Agency 

Von Bernuth, Carl E., Consular Affairs 

Williams, Gayle L., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 


Reassignments 
(March) 


Bernhardt, Lilibeth Cleto, Administration to 
Office of the Inspector General 

Dougherty, Deborah Mary, Intelligence and 
Research to Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Jacobs, Sandra Lee, Political-Military Affairs 
to European Affairs 

Lewis, Christine D., Consular Affairs to 
Bureau of Personnel 

McReynolds, Sherrie, European Affairs to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Rowe, Joann M., Office of the Secretary to 
Consular Affairs 

Wiant, Jon A.., Intelligence and Research to 
Office of the Inspector General 
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Civil Service Personnel 








Resignations (March) 


Astrov, Alexander V., Stamford Passport 
Agency 

Barabba, Vincent P., International 
Organization Affairs 

Bradshaw, Kevin R., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Braxton, Constance, Office of the Secretary 

Brown, Mary Ella, Diplomatic Security 

Brown, Melissa K., Foreign Buildings Office 

Burslie, Melissa Sue, Near Eastern Affairs 

Bushelle, Marc, African Affairs 

Bustow, Adena, Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

Camp, Shawn C., Intelligence and Research 

Cho, Pauline J., Foreign Buildings Office 

Clendenen, Judith A., Bureau of Personnel 

Cohn, Philip M., Inter-American Affairs 

Coleman, Kevin T., Boston Passport Agency 

Dean, Thomas G., Bureau of Personnel 

Dula I, William L., Washington Passport 
Agency 

Hamilton, Michele C., Office of the Legal 
Adviser 

Harrison, Janelle, International Organization 
Affairs 

Johnson, Shanda L., Bureau of Personnel 

Jones, D. Lowell, Office of the Inspector 
General 

Kelley, Dawn P., Office of Information 
Management 

Kinney, Patricia, Bureau of Personnel 

Lerner, Kimberly K., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Loper, Tamara R., African Affairs 

Lynch, Eric A., Near Eastern Affairs 

McCullen, Cynthia Leigh, Bureau of Public 
Affairs 

McSweeney, John Patrick, Languages 
Services 

Mecklenburg, Charlene R., Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Naworol, Claudia Katharina, Foreign Service 
Institute 

O’Gorman, Kenneth Patrick, Office of the 
Chief Financial Officer 

Plyler, Sandra Lee, Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 

Reid, John, African Affairs 

Richardson, Milton R., Consular Affairs 

Roberts, James W., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Ryerson, Jennifer Lynn, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Sandrick, Leonard, Languages Services 

Smith, Charles R., Seattle Passport Agency 

Washington, Monica J., Office of the Legal 
Adviser 

Wheatley, Mark Edward, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Wongkongkatap, Cattleya, Inter-American 
Affairs 
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Worthington, Fontella D., Diplomatic 
Security 


Retirements (March) 


Allen, Charles J., Languages Services 

Arnett, Barbara A., Office of Information 
Management 

Bates, Betty F.C., Office of Information 
Management 

Bell, Mary Louise, Bureau of Personnel 

Bernhardt, John Peter A., Oceans Bureau 

Berry, Wade H., Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

Blais, Maurice S., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Brooks, Doris Ann Slauer, Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Carey, Della, Diplomatic Security 

Chiperfield, Robert N., Consular Affairs 

Christopher, Warren, Office of the Secretary 

Crane, William N., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Cullinane, Madeleine L., Office of the 
Secretary 

Darrer, Doris A., International Organization 
Affairs 

Davis, Roberta M., Diplomatic Security 

Davis, Roy G., Consular Affairs 

Eaglin, Doris M., Office of the Secretary 

Faragalli, Rita M., Philadelphia Passport 
Agency 

Filipek, Gertrude Jane, Executive Secretariat 

Flanagan, James M., Languages Services 

Fleming, Harold S., International 
Organization Affairs 

Foggie, Sonja M., Office of the Legal Adviser 

Fredlund, Norma R., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Fudge III, Elery D., Bureau of Personnel 

Geer, Columbus O.J.H., Consular Affairs 

Goodrich, Marilyn Dixie, Office of 
Information Management 

Green, Rose Marie, Bureau of Personnel 

Gurney, Yvonne Ann, Bureau of Personnel 

Hall, Lorraine, Philadelphia Passport Agency 

Hall, Wanda L., Bureau of Personnel 

Hartmann, Jr., Philipp, Office of Information 
Management 

Hilliard, John D., Administration 

Humphrey, Richard E., Office of Information 
Management 

Hunter, Nora T., Political-Military Affairs 

Jenkins, Jack D., Administration 

Kesser, Irving Carl, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Kingsbury, William FE, Bureau of Personnel 

Knecht, Peter A., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Leporatti, Louis J., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Lewis, Celeste T., Washington Passport 
Agency 


Major, Robert Karl, Diplomatic Security 
Marshall, Charlene R., Consular Affairs 
McCarron, Bernadette M., Executive 


Secretariat 
McDonald, Janet M., Democracy, Human 
Rights and Labor 


McGuire, Carol S., Diplomatic Security 

McNamee, Carl C., Office of Information 
Management 

McQuade, William M., Office of the Legal 
Adviser 

Meyer, Ray A., Office of the Legal Adviser 

Modrak, Joseph R., Office of Information 
Management 

Moody, Dorothy, Office of the Secretary 

Oliver, Ollie, Office of Information 
Management 

Orr, Enola P., Consular Affairs 

Ozier, Margie L., Diplomatic Security 

Page, Jr., Clarence N., Bureau of Personnel 

Perrin, Annette Fagin, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Pollard, Nathaniel, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Ponzo, Robert E., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Poyma, Patricia Ann, Office of Information 
Management 

Price, Leila P., Bureau of Personnel 

Radnoti, Mary C., Office of the Legal Adviser 

Riggs, Yasuko S., Office of Information 
Management 

Rinehart, Edward R., Office of Information 
Management 

Ristaino, Richard E., Intelligence and 
Research 

Rowe, Norma Page, Foreign Service Institute 

Sanger, Karl W., Office of Information 
Management 

Sayre, Elora A., European Affairs 

Schwartz, Marlene A., Foreign Buildings 
Office ' 

Selogy, Virginia A., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Shapiro, Marilyn, Population, Refugees, and 
Migration 

Shelton, Marjorie E,, Medical Services 

Sheridan, Michael L., Administration 

Shogi, Stephen J., Office of Information 
Management 

Stolkin, Lenore S., Organization Affairs 

Unkle, Dorothy B., Diplomatic Security 

Warren, Thelma Louise, Consular Affairs 

Weisblatt, Fanny E., International 
Organization Affairs 

Writt, Gerald L., Languages Services 

Youso, Severin D., Bureau of Personnel 


Correction: In the Jan/Feb. issue we 
reported that Forrest A. Peters had resigned. 
Mr. Peters continues to work in the Office of 
the Inspector General. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
AFFAIRS—Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Melinda Kimble presents David Tyler 
with a Superior Honor Award for leading 
U.S. preparations toward the Habitat II 
Cities Summit in Istanbul last year. Mr. 
Tyler was cited for outstanding performance 
in organizing U.S. participation in the 
Summit, the last in the series of U.N. global 
conferences begun at Rio. 


Secretary Albright, left, greets Inspector 
General Jacqueline Williams-Bridgers 
while Molly Raiser, chief of protocol, 
introduces guests at a January reception 





(Photo by Shawn Moore) 
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Foreign Service Personnel © 





Appointments 
(March) 


Ackerman, Steven G., Foreign Service 
Specialist Intake 

Ackerman, Lidia, Foreign Service Specialist 
Intake 

Allison, Drew M., Foreign Service Specialist 
Intake 

Asgard, Ramin, Pre-Assignment Training 

Bain, Wallace R., Pre-Assignment Training 

Bistransky, William J., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Carson, Jr., Larry D., Foreign Service 
Specialist Intake 

Christ, Matthew D., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Collins, Marc A., Pre-Assignment Training 

Cullinane, Mark W., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

D’Elia, Gregory S., Pre-Assignment Training 

Demaggio, Douglas Louis, Foreign Service 
Specialist Intake 

Dewitt, Jennifer A., Pre-Assignment Training 

Donnelly, Michael F., Foreign Service 
Specialist Intake 

Fagin, Steven H., Pre-Assignment Training 

Fox, Carl B., Pre-Assignment Training 

Glaspie, April C., African Affairs 

Glorioso, Maruice F, Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Jester, Christopher, Pre-Assignment Training 

Jojola, Rudolph R., Bureau of Personnel 

Kaneshiro, Claire K., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Kraft, Bruce R., Pre-Assignment Training 

Lewis, Jamal M., Foreign Service Specialist 
Intake 

Lovejoy, Elijah P., Pre-Assignment Training 

Martin, Eddie H., Foreign Service Specialist 
Intake 

Mayer, Graham D., Pre-Assignment Training 

McKenny, Lloyd E., Bureau of Personnel 

Murray, Jr., Daniel Thomas, Foreign Service 
Specialist Intake 

Myey, Victor, Pre-Assignment Training 

Nystrom, Dwight D., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

O’Gorman, Kenneth Patrick, Office of the 
Chief Financial Officer 

Panos, A. James, Pre-Assignment Training 

Pines, Nathaniel J., Foreign Service Specialist 
Intake 

Power, Joyce J., Bureau of Personnel 

Pratt, Samuel Otis, Foreign Service Specialist 
Intake 

Ross, Shannon M., Pre-Assignment Training 

Schaar, Leslie C., Pre-Assignment Training 

Schemm, Kearn C., Jr., Pre-Assignment 
Training 


Steger, Stephen F, Pre-Assignment Training 

Sullivan, Michael A., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Swaney, William D., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Tangborn, Inger A., Pre-Assignment Training 

Thompson, Peter M., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Tsiros, Sonya M., Pre-Assignment Training 

Uehlinger, Scott, Pre-Assignment Training 

Waser, Tamir G., Pre-Assignment Training 

Wenzel, Nikolai G., Pre-Assignment 
Training 


Transfers (March) 


Atkins, Edmund E., African Affairs to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Baker, Christopher T., Berlin to European 
Affairs 

Bank, Jonathan D., European Affairs to 
Moscow 

Blake, Fred J., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Blumberg, Jonathan L., Algiers to Bogota 

Boice, John Kyle, Economic and Business 
Affairs to Foreign Service Institute 

Booth, Richard Thomas, Mexico City to 
Office of Information Management 

Boyett, Mark C., Diplomatic Security to La 
Paz 

Braig, Daniel M., Beirut to Office of 
Information Management 

Bysfield, Mark Donald, Manila to Opera- 
tions Center 

Campbell, Christine A., Hong Kong to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Cardwell, Marc R., Beirut to Near Eastern 
Affairs 

Carlin, Kim P., Maputo to Phnom Penh 

Carver, Vincent Paul, Bogota to Bonn 

Christy, Jr., John S., Hanoi to Bangkok 

Cobb, Joyce B., Athens to Kathmandu 

Cosgrove, Ellen Leigh, Suva to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Dobrin, John R., Political-Military Affairs to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Doumitt, Paul N., Paris to Dhaka 

Durtschi, David B., Foreign Service Specialist 
Intake to Foreign Buildings Office 

Engert, Steven E, Moscow to Athens 

Feiser, David R., Brussels to Office of 
Information Management 

File, Jr., Loren E., Office of Information 
Management to La Paz 

Gallagher, Michael J., Santo Domingo to 
Cairo 

Garner, Joan E., Office of Information 
Management to Democracy, Human 
Rights and Labor 

Gaskill-Salvador, Patricia, Quito to Bogota 

Givens, Thomas M., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer to Consular Affairs 


Glidewell, Barbara A., Riyadh to Medical 
Complement 

Gustavus, Christopher H., NATO, Brussels 
to Frankfurt ! 

Haas, Peter David, Port au Prince to ' 
European Affairs 

Haley, Timothy G., Beirut to Manila 

Hall, Rudy G., Foreign Buildings Office to 
Administration 

Heidt, William A., Economic and Business 
Affairs to Foreign Service Institute 

Hubler, Stephen Anthony, San Jose to 
Operations Center 

Hughes, Lisa B. Schreiber, International 
Organization Affairs to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Hyde, Andrew Griswold, Panama to 
European Affairs 

Jackson, Carole Ann, Bridgetown to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Jackson, Cherie J., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Jacobson, Keith Richard, Diplomatic 
Security to Bureau of Personnel 

James, Anthony, Seoul to Abidjan 

Jarrett, Kenneth Howard, Near Eastern 
Affairs to Foreign Service Institute 

Karika, Arpad, Sanaa to Budapest 

Keyes III, John J., Medical Services to Vienna 

Knowlin, Thomas E., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Krohne, Shane W.., Cairo to Frankfurt 

Lebaron, Richard B., Near Eastern Affairs to 
National Security Council 

Ley, Audrey J., Ait Taipei to Praia 

Magoon, Beth L., Foreign Service Specialist 
Intake to Kiev 

Manzi, Teresa Louise, Foreign Service 
Institute to Yerevan 

Marafino, Richard Anthony, Foreign Service 
Specialist Intake to Moscow 

Mellor, John R., Inter-American Affairs to 
Phnom Penh 

Metzger, Sarah Wright, Montreal to 
Guangzhou 

Miller, Teresa M., Beijing to Paris 

Montagne, Elizabeth A., Brussels to 
European Affairs 

Naranjo, Brian Richard, Kiev to Caracas 

Nathan, Tara, East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
to Beijing 

O’Brien, Edward Vincent, Melbourne to 
Sofia 

Parker, Anita E., Bucharest to Geneva 

Parker, Peter Jay, Damascus to Office of 
Information Management 

Penfold Mellor, Pamela I., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Phnom Penh 

Pina, Jeannette C., Foreign Service Institute 
to Hanoi 

Reeves, Wendell E.,, Office of Information 
Management to Kingston 
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SEOUL—Ambassador 
James Laney, second from 
left, receives a certificate of 
appreciation from Korean 
officials upon his departure 
from post. 


April 1997 ——$_$___—_—_——————————— 


LOME—Secretary Karen Spears Schoppl 
receives the Meritorious Honor Award from 
Ambassador Johnny Young. 
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Reimer, Calvin, Casablanca to Diplomatic 
Security 

Revere, Evans Joseph Rober, Wellington to 
Seoul 

Rice, Thomas Joseph, Addis Ababa to 
Santiago 

Rubin, Eric Seth, European Affairs to 
National Security Council 

Sakla, Cecile Francoise, Bureau of Personnel 
to Damascus 

Selva, Elizabeth A., Near Eastern Affairs to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Siegel, Andrew D., Barcelona to Copenhagen 

Slaven, William A., Intelligence and 
Research to Kiev 

Smith, Lisa D., Shanghai to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Sohier III, William Davies, Manila to Mexico 
City 

Spencer IV, William Hall, European Affairs 
to Democracy, Human Rights and 
Labor 

Stanfield, Sylvia G., Bureau of Personnel to 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Stanton, Gregory Howard, International 
Organization Affairs to Democracy, 
Human Rights and Labor 

Stefan, Jr., Carl E., Bureau of Personnel to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Sullivan, Gina E., Hong Kong to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Thompson, Gail J., Vienna to Abidjan 

Um, Privath, Phnom Penh to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Underwood, Ruth A., Helsinki to Singapore 

Vargas, Jr., Felix C., Londo to Sara 

Villarosa, Sharon E.W., Brasila to Economic 
and Business Affairs 

Warren, Glenn S., Pre-Assignment Training 
to Santo Domingo 

Williams, Tanya Michelle, Bonn to Cairo 


Resignations (March) 


Amer, Eileen Anne, Rabat 

Andersen, Laurie J., Dhahran 

Arredondo, Jamie M., Leave Without Pay 

Barcus, Leslie A., Bratislava 

Barrass, Deborah Jean, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Barry, Kevin G., Dakar 

Barthelemy, Beatrice Marie, Leave Without 
Pay 

Beu, Jean C., Madras 

Bloomer, Darlene M., Ankara 

Booth, Birgul G., Islamabad 

Bras, Carlos M., Leave Without Pay 

Brown, Dominique Therese, Niamey 

Bultemeier, William W., Nouakchott 
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Carman, Nora B., Rio de Janeiro 

Cooper, Bruce A., Bureau of Personnel 

Cottrill, Torah Lyn, Amman 

Culp, Jr., Theodore F.,, Office of Information 
Management 

Davies, Kenneth P., Nairobi 

Dukes, Shauna G., Bern 

Ehrmann, Bonnie Charlene, Moscow 

Fendley, Joyce Annette, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Frost, Shirley A., Addis Ababa 

Gaal, Megan Marie, Operations Center 

Gouin, Virginia De Leon, Amman 

Haskell, Ada M., Santo Domingo 

Helis-Debski, Theresa, Lahore 

Hoke, Julie A., Leave Without Pay 

Howard, Janet A., Paris 

Hunter, Kimberly R., Santiago 

Jacobs, Anja Kaagaard, Seoul 

MacDonald, Carmen Maria, Mexico City 

Metzger, Michael J., Montreal 

Nathanson, Busara, Leave Without Pay 

Nissly, Violet H., Leave Without Pay 

O’Donnell, Lee Young-Eun, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Osmanski, Audrey A., Niamey 

Polloi, Lynn Wickersham, Koror 

Price, John T., European Affairs 

Reyes, Cruz M., Caracas 

Rubino, Carol C., Abidjan 

Singer, Allan D., Moscow 

Stieber, Susan Diane, Nicosia 

Tousley, Marilyn Carol, Moscow 

Verona, Edward S., Moscow 

Wepking, Cynthia, Kuwait 


Retirements (March) 


Baum, Harold C.M., Intelligence and 
Research 

Betts, Jr., Lucelous, Office of Information 
Management 

Borter, David P., Office of Information 
Management 

Boyle, John A., Office of Information 
Management 

Burkart, Helen Bridget, Dhahran 

Cecsarini, Lois Ann, Pretoria 

Ceurvorst, Michael A., Stuttgart 

Chamberlin, James W., Rome 

Chidester, Judith Ann, La Paz 

Clark, Alfred T., Bureau of Personnel 

Cook, Marvin C., Diplomatic Security 

Dameron, Diana Montgomery, Office of the 
Inspector General 

Debnar, Albert A., Bonn 

Dickson, Loretta, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Dittmer, Clark M., Diplomatic Security 

Duffy, Carol Ann, Ouagadougou 

Dumont, C. Robert, Office of the Secretary 





Dwyer, Patricia A., Near Eastern Affairs 

Dyels, Jr., Jake M., Bureau of Personnel 

Erney, Kenneth R., Office of Information 
Management 

Fichte, Royce J., Bureau of Personnel 

Flynn, Kay M., African Affairs 

Forrest, Gregory, Foreign Buildings Office 

Fuhrer, John W., Monrovia 

Gibson, Richard M., Office of Information 
Management 

Griffin, James A., Phnom Penh 

Guzman, Cecilia Munoz, Languages 
Services 

Hallen, Rodger B., New Delhi 

Heerlein, E. Arlyne, London 

Hester, Atha Frances, St. Petersburg 

Howard, Richard B., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Jendrysik, Thomas J., Diplomatic Security 

Johnson, Gilbert Matthew, African Affairs 

Johnson, John R., Riyadh 

Kayatin, Kenneth W., Diplomatic Security 

Kelly, Everette S., Vienna 

Kleiber, Norma L., Bureau of Personnel 

Kleiman, Kathryn Collins, Operations 
Center 

Lane, Paul D., Caracas 

Langan, Douglas, Foreign Service Institute 

Leggio, Anthony, Munich 

Lineburger, Edward C., Berlin 

Lipiec, Sharon Ann, Diplomatic Security 

Maximillian, Ramona, Brasilia 

McGuire, Edna C., Cairo 

McGuire, Kenneth S., Diplomatic Security 

Mecklenburg, Clifford W., Foreign 
Buildings Office 

Miller, Barbara R., London 

Miller, Charles W., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Miller, James Brent, Seoul 

Monroe, Gerald Joseph, Bureau of Public 
Affairs 

Murphy, Thomas E, Jakarta 

Murray, Anne V., Medical Services 

Neuser, David C., Frankfurt 

Newman, Margaret J., Monterrey 

Odor, Sandra S., Near Eastern Affairs 

O'Neill, Joseph P., Office of Information 
Management 

Patterson, Sue H., Florence 

Piculas, Hilda B., Tel Aviv 

Pugh, David C., Foreign Buildings Office 

Quinn, Lucy D.R., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Randall, Jr., Thomas L., Mexico City 

Richardson, Karl S., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Rodgers, R. Ross, International Narcotics 
and Law Enforcement Affairs 
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OSAKA-KOBE—Pitcher Shigetoshi 
Hasegawa, center, displays a baseball 
and visa before heading for his first 
season with the California Angels. With 
him is senior FSN Nobuyuki 
Funabiki, left, and consular officer 
John Wecker. 
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PANAMA CITY-— 
Missionwide 
Foreign Service 
National employees 
at supervisory 
training. 











Scassa, Eugene L., Diplomats in Residence Stephan, Marie L., Port au Prince Villegoureix-Ritaud, Phyll, Bureau of 
Schoettle, Peter G., Foreign Service Institute Stephens, Patsy G., Consular Affairs Personnel 

Shaw, Vicki S., Mexico City Teague, Ruth R., Tokyo Washburn, Michael D., Athens 
Shollenberger, John F., Diplomatic Security Tubbs, Paul S., Foreign Buildings Office Weiner, James A., Inter-American Affairs 
Soucy, Eugene R., Moscow Tuttle, Eugene P., Kigali Wooster, Elizabeth B., Copenhagen 
Stansfield, Alan K., Diplomatic Security Van Treeck, Douglas G., Economic and 

Stephan III, Charles L., Port au Prince Business Affairs 
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NICOSIA—Embassy staffers at award ceremony; first row, from left, are: Anthi Ioannou, Loizos Christou, George Demetriou, 
Modestos Hajiioannou, Ahmet Rezvan, Chris Pourgourides, Ipek Uzunoglu. Second row: Irene Parpa, Anthoula 
Christodoulou, Panayiota Orphanou, Costas Nikandrou, Carol Viergutz. Third row: Christina Hadjiparaskeva, Nicos 
Charalambides, John Lister, Evripides Angeli. Fourth row: Ambassador Kenneth Brill, Nicos Hadjigeorghiou. 
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} » 
CAIRO—Emily and Andrew 
Aradi, children of assistant 
legal attache George Aradi, 
cut the ribbon for the embassy’s 
new legal office. With them, 
from left, are FBI Director 
Louis Freeh, legal attache Al 
Finch, Mr. Aradi, Cheryl 


Finch, Naomi Aradi and 
Ambassador Edward Walker. 





) 
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ANTANANARIVO—At 
retirement ceremony, 
from left, maintenance 
inspector 
Andriamanantsoa 
Martin, Ambassador 
Vicki Huddleston, 
drivers Rakotonarivo 
Jean and Rakotomalala 
Jean-Michel. 
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Letters 








Dear Editor: 

After you published my letter to 
the editor of Aug. 3, 1995, about an 
informal monthly retirement 
luncheon group called the 
CANDOER Luncheon Group, | 
received an excellent response. The 
group has grown from a total of 
only 7 charter members to more 
than 146. 

The only requirement to ioin the 
CANDOER Luncheon Group, at no 
cost, is to bea past, or present, 
employee of the Department of 
State’s, former Office of Communi- 
cations or the Office of Information 
Management. The main purpose of 
the luncheon group is to keep in 
contact with each other and the 
enjoyment of each others company. 
All past or present employees are 
welcome. We especially welcome 
visiting members from out of town. 

Of the 146 members, we are 
disappointed to have only eight 
female members. We would like to 
encourage our female colleagues, 
past or present, to join our luncheon 
group. 

Anyone, male or female, who 
meets the above stated requirement 
for membership, may receive more 
information about the group by 
calling rne at (301)-283-6549, by 
sending me an e-mail message at, 
candoer@juno.com, or by mail at my 
home address, 2670 Dakota St., 
Bryans Road, MD 20616-3062. 


Respectfully yours, 
Robert J. Catlin Sr. 
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From the web... 


I’ve enjoyed exploring the site, but it 
was slow at times. Sometimes the 
selection simply didn’t load. Other 
than some minor complications, I 
believe the site is great, and I'll visit 
it often. Thanks! 


Elizabeth MacDonald 
staff assistant 
Washington, D.C. 


A good initial effort. I especially like 
the color photographs. A little more 
attention to editing will help the 
professional look, e.g. your header 
on the Obituaries section. This 
should be of considerable interest to 
your readers overseas. 


Charles R Allegrone 
Foreign Service Officer 
Alexandria, Va. 


Great idea but your web address is 
the longest I have found yet. It took 
me 20 minutes to get to it. I don’t 
like the “new look” of STATE but I 
guess I'll get use to it. 


Harry L. Coburn 
Naples, Fla. 


I may be one of the few retired FSOs 
who likes to read on-line, but I think 
the presentation of the on-line State 
Magazine is extremely well done. I 
like the ability to search things on 
line, and hope you keep it up! 


Robert Carr 
(FSO, retired) 
Fairfax Station, Va. 
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State of the Arts 





By John Bentel 


The author is a computer specialist in 
the Executive Secretariat. 


Haydn: a talent and 
wit, too 


The State of the Arts Cultural 
Series continued Denise Gallo’s 
lectures on great composers with a 
discussion on Franz Josef Haydn. 
Ms. Gallo, a doctoral candidate in 
historical musicology at Catholic 
University, discussed the 
composer’s personal life. 

Trained as a choirboy, he 
worked as a musician in the 
Hapsburg court and held his first 
job as kapellmeister for Count 
Morzin in 1759. His duties grew 
to include composing symphonies, 
operas (and arranging those by 
others), chamber music, sacred 
works and instructing court 
vocalists. The musicians loved 
him so well that he was known as 
Papa Haydn. His status, however, 
remained that of a servant. 

Ms. Gallo said one of Haydn’s 
most arresting features was his 
wit. For example, his “Surprise 
Symphony” begins softly but then 
suddenly “booms,” inviting 
speculation that the composer was 
attempting to awaken those in the 
audience who may have fallen 
asleep. : 

Ms. Gallo’s stimulating presen- 
tation Jan. 8 in the East Audito- 
rium included musical examples 
of Haydn’s development. Move- 
ment 4 of No. 45 “Farewell” is one 
of his more interesting works. 
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The movement is very quiet, 
forcing one to listen carefully to 
grasp its nuances. 


Valdes: ‘delicacy 
and vigor’ 


Pianist Miguel Valdes was the 
featured performer Jan. 22. 

Mr. Valdes, who attended music 
conservatories in Havana and 
Madrid, opened with Chopin’s 
Andante Spianata and Grand 
Polonaise, Op. 22, displaying his 
technical virtuosity. Mr. Valdes 
performed Chopin’s works with 
just the right balance of melody 
and accompaniment. 

The pianist’s final two selections 
proved challenging with their full 
range of keyboard action. My 
favorite was Mussoorgsky’s “The 
Great Gate of Kiev” from “Pictures 
at an Exhibition,” which featured a 
robust beginning. Mr. Valdes’ 
touch combined delicacy and 
vigor. 

The audience’s applause coaxed 
the artist into an encore of 
Schumann’s Arabesque, Op.18 and 
Chopin’s Etude Op.25, No. 12. If 
listeners thought they had experi- 
enced the full range of the 


pianist’s playing, they were 
mistaken. His encore exhibited a 
dark and mysterious emotion. 


Children hail Black 
History Month 


The State of the Arts and FARA 
hosted an energetic tribute Feb. 5 
to Black History Month. 
Washington’s Nannie Helen 
Burroughs School presented a 
chorus of 44 students, grades 1-6. 

From the moment I entered the 
auditorium, the energy of these 
children and their standing-room- 
only audience permeated the 
room. The anticipation reached a 
peak as the children’s processional 
to the stage was followed by “We 
Sons and Daughters,” “Hush, 
Hush” and “Go Down, Moses.” 

The second segment comprised 
two lovely spirituals, followed by 
“Songs of Africa.” During “Kum 
Ba Ya,” fourth-grader Whitney 
Jackson translated the song for 
hearing-impaired employees, 
adding a sensitive touch. 

The closing segment, “We Shall 
Remember” paid tribute to Rosa 
Parks and segued neatly into “Dr. 
Martin Luther King,” portrayed 
by sixth-grader Andre Claibourn. 
The finale was a rousing medley 
of “America” and “We Shall 
Overcome.” 

Musical director Monica 
Howard ‘and pianist Esther 
Wroten complemented these 
enthusiastic students, who re- 
ceived a thundering round of 
applause. 


Eastern Michigan University 
Library 
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Castello: 
‘pyrotechnics’ 


Returning for her second ap- 
pearance at the concert series, 
Victoria Alma Castello performed 
a remarkable recital Feb. 19 in 
honor of Black History Month. 
Ms. Castello, a graduate student 
in piano at Catholic University, 
began her performance with 
Waldscenen (“Forest Scenes”), Op. 
82, a series of vignettes illustrat- 


ing various aspects of the woods. 
In the “Haunted Spot” suspense 
was heightened by the use of the 
minor key mode. Another pro- 
grammatic vignette, “Prophet 
Bird,” also played in the minor 
key, simulated the trilling of a 
nocturnal bird. 

Ms. Castello’s second selection, 
Sonata No. 1, Theme and Six Varia- 
tions on “O Bury Me Beneath the 
Willow Tree,” was written by 
George Walker, the first African- 
American composer to win the 


State of the Arts Cultural Series Coming Events 


April 30, 1997 
Dean Acheson Auditorium 
¢ Joel Hastings, pianist 


May 7, 1997 

Fast Auditorium 

¢ Second Story: retro and 
progressive world beat blues 
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May 21, 1997 

Dean Acheson Auditorium 

e Julian L. Gargiulo, Interna- 
tional concert pianist 


June 4, 1997 
East Auditorium 
e Sunny Sumter, jazz artist 


Pulitzer Prize for composition. 
She performed amazing pyrotech- 
nics to execute the difficult pas- 
sages in this work. 

Ms. Castello then shared three 
beautiful impressionistic works 
from Debussy’s Pour le Piano. The 
prelude, complete with flawless 
glissandos, reminded the listener 
of a harp. The encore, her own 
creative arrangement of the hymn, 
“Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart,” gave 
Black History Month a fitting 
finale. J 


June 18, 1997 

Dean Acheson Auditorium 
e Silvie Blouin, Canadian 
pianist 


Music HATH CHARMS 


= To SooTHE THE 


SAVAGE BEAST. 
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Coming in May: 





e Bureau with an air force 
¢ Hong Kong returns to mainland 
¢ Gathering steam in China 


e The perils of taking language lightly 





Oa 


Hey, we need you! 


State Magazine has lots of openings fo 


Authors— 
Of serious essays, light essays, articles about Department 


operations, stories on the people at State 
acide ae 


Help us depict what your job is all about, in the United States 


and overseas (black-and-white glossy prints reproduce best) 
Poets— 


Capture the milieu of our posts; bathe us in the imagery 
of life in the Foreign Service and in the bureaucracy 


in Washington or elsewhere in the States 
Cartoonists 


Iry your hand at drawing an editorial 


cartoon or humorous cartoon 


hese State “jobs” pay nothing 


(but you do get a byline) 


Yoire MoO eulolULa COI memme Leelee 
PER/ER/SMG, SA-6, Room 433, 
Washington, D.C. 20522-0602 
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Obituaries 








Joseph Lins Burke, 76, retired 
inspector at State, died of 
Alzheimer’s disease at Holy Cross 
Hospital in Wheaton, Md., Jan. 2. 

Mr. Burke joined the Office of the 
Inspector General in 1962. He 
conducted investigations of Peace 
Corps and AID operations in over 
72 countries before retiring in 1975. 
Before State, Mr. Burke worked for 
the FBI. After his career in the 
Department, he worked as a security 
consultant for several agencies and 
organizations, securing the release in 
1976 of an American businessman 
kidnapped by terrorists. 

Mr. Burke was a native of Winona, 
Minn., who received a bachelor’s 
from the University of Washington. 
He served in the Marines in the 
Pacific during World War II, earning 
six Bronze Stars for combat. His 
survivors include his wife of 18 
years, B. Read Burke, of Alexandria, 
Va., two daughters, a son, three 
sisters and four grandchildren. 


Seymour Harold Glazer, 77, 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
after a stroke at his home in Vienna, 
Va., Nov. 21. 

Mr. Glazer joined the Service in 
1948 and became an information 
officer in Saigon. During his tour, he 
was sent to Cambodia to open a 
consulate there, where he befriended 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk. The 
following year he became political 
officer in Manila. After a tour in 
Genoa, he returned to the Depart- 
ment as a personnel officer in 1956. 
He served as labor and political 
officer in Kinshasa, 1967-70. He 
retired five years later after a detail as 
a labor economist with AID. 

Mr. Glazer was born in New York 
City on Oct. 3, 1919. He served as a 
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naval lieutenant in the Pacific 
during World War II. As a young 
man, he studied violin at Juilliard 
and journalism at Louisiana State 
University. Before State, he served in 
the Air Force in Morocco and Paris 
and worked as a reporter for 
Newsweek. After his career in the 
Department, he became a senior editor 
for TRW Corporation. He leaves his 
wife, Ann Glazer, of Vienna, a son and 
three grandchildren. 


Erma T. Lleanas, 77, retired 
translator at State, died of cancer at 
Sibley Memorial Hospital in Wash- 
ington Nov. 3. 

Ms. Lleanas began her career in 
the Department in 1952. She special- 
ized in Spanish before retiring as a 
supervisory translator in 1974. 
Before State, she worked for the 
Army Signal Corps and a number of 
other defense agencies. In retire- 
ment, she served as a volunteer in 
the White House correspondence 
office and as a preparer of govern- 
ment forms for Spanish-speaking 
immigrants. 

A native of Willamette Valley, 
Ore., Ms. Lleanas earned bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in Spanish and 
French. Her survivors include a 
brother, Robert Taylor, of Portland., 
a stepdaughter and two grand- 
daughters. 


John T. McGill, 91, a lawyer who 
specialized in visa and immigration 
matters, died at George Washington 
University Hospital in Washington 
Nov. 30. 

Mr. McGill began his 34-year career 
in the Visa Office as a division chief 
in 1941. After serving as a foreign 
affairs analyst, he became senior 
adjudicator in 1958. Four years later 
he was named chief of the 





eligibility-class branch. He became 
chief of the Advisory Opinions 
Division in 1966, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1975. 

Mr. McGill was a native of Holyoke, 
Mass. He earned a bachelor’s from 
Trinity College and a law degree from 
Northeast University. Before State, he 
was a lawyer in private practice for 
seven years in Massachusetts. He is 
survived by two grandnieces, Susan 
Link and Teresa Arent. 


James P. Murphy, 63, retired 
Foreign Service officer, died of 
cancer in Calumet, Okla., Nov. 12. 

Mr. Murphy joined the Service in 
1962 and was posted to Paris. After 
an assignment in the East Asian 
bureau, he became political officer 
in Vientiane in 1967. Three years 
later he returned to the Department 
as an analyst in the intelligence 
bureau. After an assignment in the 
Deputy Secretary’s office and 
studies at Harvard, he went to La 
Paz in 1975. Next he served as labor 
and political officer in Lima, 
1977-78, and Panama City, 1978-81. 
He then was assigned to Canberra. 
After a final assignment as labor 
attache’ in Manila, he retired in 
1988. He earned Superior and 
Meritorious Honor Awards for his 
work at State. 

Mr. Murphy was born on the 
family farm in Oklahoma Nov. 23, 
1932. He served in the Army Field 
Artillery and earned a bachelor’s 
from St. Benedict’s College and a 
master’s from Notre Dame. In 
retirement, he returned to Okla- 
homa to farm, raising horses, 
ostriches and wheat. His survivors 
include his wife, Irene Murphy, of 
Calumet, two daughters and three 
grandchildren. 
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Mary Louise Schenk, 73, retired 
Foreign Service secretary, died of a heart 
attack in El Paso, Texas, Sept. 10. 

Ms. Schenk joined the Service in 
1952 and was posted to Baghdad. 
Two years later she became a 
clerk-stenographer in Stockholm. 
After tours in Buenos Aires and 
Quito, she went to Seoul in 1961. 
She served as a secretary in 
Tegucigalpa and Asuncion before 
becoming communications and 
records officer in Hermosillo in 
1968. 

After a tour in Reykjavik, Ms. 
Schenk was posted to Lima in 1974, 
and to Recife, 1976. She then re- 
turned to Washington as a Foreign 
Service staff officer in the 
InterAmerica bureau. Next, she 
served tours in Montevideo and 
Bucharest before going to Kiev in 
1980. The following year she was 
assigned to Berlin. After a final tour 
in Peshawar, she retired in 1986. She 
received two Meritorious Honor 
Awards for her work at State. 

Born in Boulder, Ms. Schenk 
studied romance languages at the 
University of Illinois. She worked as 
a secretary in Missouri and New 
Mexico before joining State. Her 
survivors include a sister, Dorothy 
Johnson, of Minneapolis, two other 
sisters and several nephews and 
nieces. 


E. Wilder Spaulding, 97, retired 
Civil and Foreign Service officer, 
died of cancer at a nursing home in 
Bethesda, Md., Jan. 15. 

Mr. Spaulding began his 25-year 
career at State in 1930 as a research 
assistant in the Office of the Histori- 
cal Adviser. His duties included 
analyzing records of U.S. foreign 
policy and making recommenda- 
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tions for their compiliation. Mr. 
Spaulding became chief of he 
Division of Research and Publica- 
tion before joining the Foreign 
Service in 1948. He served as 
cultural attache’ in Vienna and Bonn 
before retiring in 1955. 

Mr. Spaulding was born in Boston 
on June 18, 1899. He earned a 
bachelor’s from Dartmouth and a 
master’s and a doctorate from 
Harvard. Before State, he taught 
history at Kalamazoo and Trinity 
colleges. He authored several books, 
including a biography of George 
Clinton, the former vice president 
and governor of New York. There 
are no immediate survivors. 


Marlin Tracy, 59, a communicator 
who most recently served in 
Ulanubaatar, died of lung cancer in 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 10. 

Mr. Tracy joined the Foreign 
Service in 1985 and was posted to 
Paris. After tours as a communica- 
tions specialist in Dar Es Salaam 
and Conakry, he joined the Africa 
bureau's executive office in 1990. 
The following year he went to 
Banjul. In 1992 he became an 
information management officer in 
Belgrade. He began his final assign- 
ment in Mongolia in 1995. 

Mr. Tracy was a native of South 
Dakota who held the Superior 
Honor Award and two Meritorious 
Honor Awards for his work at State. 
Before joining the Department, he 
served for 28 years in the Army. His 
survivors include his wife, Rosario, 
of Portland, three daughters, a son 
and four grandchildren. 





Cordelia K. Walters, 71, wife of 
retired Foreign Service officer Frank 
J. Walters, died of an aneurysm at 
George Washington University 
Hospital Jan. 26. 

Ms. Walters accompanied her 
husband on postings to Hong Kong, 
Cairo and Barbados. She was a 
native of lowa who came to Wash- 
ington in 1943 after being recruited 
by the Government to serve in the 
war effort. While working at the 
Department, she met her husband, 
whom she married in 1951. After 
her husband's retirement, she was 
active in community service work in 
Silver Spring, Md. In addition to her 
husband, she leaves two daughters, 
two sisters and two grandchildren. 


James J. Young, 77, retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in 
Gainesville, Fla., Jan. 26. 

Mr. Young entered the Service in 
1966 and was posted to Managua. 
After a tour in Santo Domingo, he 
became budget and fiscal officer in 
Kabul in 1973. Two years later he 
was posted to Dhaka. He retired in 
1979 after a final tour in Lagos. 

Mr. Young was a native of 
Edmonton, Canada, who grew up in 
Brooklyn. He earned a bachelor’s 
from Mercer and a master’s from 
Duke. He served in the Army 
during World War II. Before State, 
he taught economics and worked as 
a budget officer for the Army and 
Air Force departments. His survi- 
vors include his wife, Estelle Young, 
of Gainesville, a daughter, a son, a 
sister and two grandchildren. 
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Despite the ‘net, books will be with us for a long time 


by Dan Clemmer, chief librarian 


Some people claim that once every- 
thing is available on the Internet, the 
demand for books will be about as 
strong as the demand for buggy whips 
and quill pens. 

I beg to differ. First of all, publishers 
and authors want to make money, and 
since most people don’t have access to 
the Internet, cutting off most of their 
potential audience is the last thing they 
want to do. It will be a long time, if ever, 
before Stephen King or John Grisham 
publish on the Internet. Second, who 
wants to read books on a screen or 
download hundreds of pages to a hard 
drive or print them when a portable 
book is available? And the Internet can 
be a problematic delivery system, as 
millions of online subscribers have 
discovered. 

Publications, on the other hand, are 
user-friendly vehicles for delivering 
information. PC Magazine, for example, 
circulates one-half million copies 22 
times annually. The proliferation of the 
“for dummies” books—Internet for 
Dummies, Windows for Dummies, Word 
for Dummies and many more—suggests 
a strong preference for print on paper. 
Allan Kornblom, director of Coffee 
House Press, writing in the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin, makes 
the point succinctly: “Books that are 
both public and intimate—the kind that 
are read in the bathroom or on the 
beach, in the subway or on the sofa— 
those books will not [be on the 
Internet]. Good books are not the stuff 
of fly-by-night technology. They fit our 
hands, our brains and bodies, and we'll 
continue to insist that they do.” 

Well, you might be saying, if books 
are so great, why do you folks in the 
Library keep plugging the Internet? 
The Internet makes information 





available to a much wider audience 
than ever before. The Department's 
human rights reports, for example, 
were previously available only as paper 
documents published by Congress. 
Now they’re available on the World 
Wide Web—with all the problems 
mentioned above—but widely acces- 
sible nonetheless. The Internet is a 
promising alternative for delivering 
information. But it’s not likely to 
replace the book any time soon, if ever. 


Selected new books and videos 


¢ The Awards Almanac, 1996, pub- 
lished by St. James Press, an interna- 
tional guide to career, research and 
education funds. Call number: 
LB2338.A94 1996 Ref. 


¢ The Cambridge Illustrated History of 
the Islamic World, edited by Francis 
Robinson, a 1996 Cambridge University 
Press publication that traces the history 
of the Muslim world from the eighth 
century to the present. Call number: 
DS35.63.C35 Ref. 


© Car Wars: Fifty Years of Greed, 
Treachery and Skulduggery in the 
Global Marketplace, by Jonathan 
Mantle, a 1996 Arcade Publishing book 
on the world’s biggest business—the 
automobile industry. Call number: 
HD9717.A2M35. 


¢Eva Peron, by Alicia Dujovne Ortiz, a 
1996 St. Martin’s Press publication, 
called “the most revealing and compre- 
hensive biography to date of the 
mysterious woman known as Evita.” 
Call number: F28549.P37D8413. 


¢ Freedom Betrayed: How America Led 
a Global Democratic Revolution, Won 
the Cold War, and Walked Away, by 
Michael Ledeen, a 1996 AEI Press 
publication that, according to Newt 
Gingrich, “is an impassioned reminder 
of the greatness of America, the heroic 
role we have played in the world and 
the mission we must fulfill.” Call 
number: E840.C4. 


¢ Nehru; A Tryst With Destiny, by 
Stanley Wolpert, a 1996 Oxford Univer- 
sity Press biography of Nehru from his 
childhood to his years as nationalist 
leader and prime minister of India. Call 
number: DS481.N35W65. 


¢ Personal History, a 1997 Knopf 
autobiography of Katharine Graham, 
owner of the Washington Post. Call 
number: Z473.G7A3 1997. 


* Reassessing the Sixties; Debating the 
Political and Cultural Legacy, a 1997 
Norton publication, edited by Stephen 
Macedo, contains discussions on the 
improvements of the rights of blacks, 
women, gays and children and the 
impact of the Vietnam War. Call 
number: E843.R43. 


¢San “Ya Blues; Laboring Life in 
Contemporary Tokyo, by Edward 
Fowler, a 1996 Cornell University Press 
publication on the social conditions of 
Japan’s day laborers. Call number: 
HD5854.2.J3F68. 


© World Wise Schools Presents Desti- 
nation: Lithuania, a 1995 Peace Corps 
video on daily life in Lithuania as 
experienced by Peace Corps volunteers. 
Call number: Video 156. (J 
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THE CONSUIAR RESPONSE: 


—“— SURE THEYRE ALIENS 
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THE ECONOMIC RESPONSE: 
AND UNDER THE ELMS- SHERMAN ACT, WE WILL 
SLAP SEVERE TRADE SANCTIONS ON ANY COMPANY 
DOING BUSINESS WITH ALIENS DESTROYING 

OUR PLANET” 
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BUTARE THEY 
Bs |LLEGAL ALIENS? 
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THE POLITICAL RESPONSE: 


WHAT IF WEOFFERED THE KLINGONS WOULD 
THEM MEMBERSHIP NEVER A@EPT THAT 
- y 








THE ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONGE: 
| JUST TOLD THEM 

od THEY'RE NOT GOING. 
ANYWHERE WITHOUT 






IN NATO? 
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